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THE FLOWER IN DRAMA 


ACTING 


Tue old and endless discussions as to whether 
acting is an art or not are useful in so far as 
they describe acting and make its principles 
more luminous. Every art is a form of trans- 
lation by which one thing is expressed in terms 

of another, and, as Plato says, something then 
appears that was not there before. Acting is 
a business of translating into the terms of human 
beings certain matter taken either from life 
direct or from drama of thought and action 
that has been created out of life. The com- 
pleteness of acting as art depends on the com- 
pleteness of the translation it makes into its 
own terms. 

If you wish to discuss acting as an art with 
any fundamental point, you have to reach into 
the air almost and pull down your own matter. 
On the subject in general little has been written. 
And the criticism of actors is usually not about 
acting at all, but a matter of mere impression 
and mutual personalities. And many even of 
the best and most inspired lovers of the theatre 
do not think of acting fundamentally. What 
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they look for in acting is a thrill. They look for 
the consummate and exciting pleasure that 
may come from some radiant being there on 
the stage. They mean by acting a kind of mag- 
hetism that stirs them coming from some lumi- 
nous body. They mean personal distinction. 
They mean a human quality that is transcen- 
dent and that seems in itself creative. But the 
point is that this wonderful and radiant person 
is not a figure in the art of acting only. Such 
distinction counts more immediately in acting 
than in any other art, because the medium em- 
ployed is the actor’s presence. But such people 
are not confined to acting; they occur in every 
art. This supreme quality in this radiant in- 
dividual is not the art of acting. It is a material 
for that art. In acting, the personal quality of 
the actor is a part of the material that the art 
works in, preciselv as is a voice, or a hand, or 
a mind. 

What such lovers of the theatre need to re- 
member is that acting is first a craft. To for- 
get that fact is to look for the thrill of towers 
or the magic of light on windows and to ig- 
nore construction and architecture. To talk of 
flashes of inspiration and thrills and devastat- 
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ing magnetism is not to discuss acting, but only 
certain heavenly by-products of the art. As 
in architecture or any other art, acting has an 
honest groundwork of essentials and certain 
hard fundamentals on which it stands. There 
is much in it that merely clears the way, sup- 
plies the vehicle for any fine quality that may 
come along. If he has no distinction of his own, 
a man may, in a sense, be an actor and not an 
artist at all. And a man of the most radiant 
distinction, if he lacks grounding in these essen- 
tials of acting, may be by temperament an artist 
but not yet an actor. These essentials of the 
art remain the same, from the humblest crafts- 
man to the most magnificent figure in the 
theatre anywhere; and they are the basis of an 
art of acting. All sorts of methods and theories 
and dominant or superb personalities may arise, 
but the fundamentals of the art as an art do 
not change. All art, translating into its own 
terms and adding something that was not there 
before, is like the human body, which trans- 
lates into itself a certain matter and adds vi- 
tality. An art of living, no matter how attrac- 
tive, must first of all be founded on the nature 
of the body. An art of acting must be founded 
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on the nature of acting’s fundamentals. These 
remain themselves; and, like the body again, 
are only dilated and perfected by the changes, 
physical and spiritual, that arise. 

But acting shares with religion and literature 
the disadvantage of every one’s expertness on 
the subject. When people are ill they send for 
a doctor; when they see paintings they consider 
professional judgments; and when their switch- 
boards fail they call the electrician. But, ex- 
actly as he is confident of his religion and of 
what a good story must be, every one knows 
that he knows good acting when he sees it. 
And in the life of the theatre, acting is the 
closest of all things to the common man. Act- 
ing is what he looks at in the theatre always, 
even the poor acting that he often sees, rather 
than at anything else. However much vision- 
aries and reformers in the theatre may have 
pushed the accent toward lighting and scenery, 
décor, music, and design, the common man 
stays by the actors. He knows that what makes 
the whole thing alive to him and makes it 
theatre is the presence of those men and women 
on the stage who bring the whole affair to life 
before his eyes. And so he concludes, then, 
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that he can see acting, just as he believes that 
he sees religion and literature, or as he believes 
that he sees the world about him, though he 
may not even see that the color of shadows in 
the morning differs from their color after noon. 
But whatever he may think, he is far from ex- 
pert. Without practice or familiarity or study 
the average man knows no more about acting 
than he does about architecture or music. He 
_may respond to acting in a manner very dif- 
ferent from his response to music or architec- 
ture, but that proves nothing. You may as 
well say that his response to a caress proves 
that he knows biology. For acting, all the 
methods necessary for learning to read a lan- 
guage, for judging a literature are needed. 
One must have seen it often and intelligently, 
have endured boredom and ecstasy, have made 
comparisons through experience and repetition, 
have formed in one’s mind ideals and models of 
what one thinks admirable. In spite of the 
seeming nearness and reality of acting to the 
average man, there is no reason to believe that 
he is any more a judge of it than he is of any 
other art. 

This habit that the average man indulges of 
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being, where acting is concerned, so much at 
home in Zion leads him to conclude that actors 
must become each of the parts assumed. All 
the actors have to do, he thinks, is to take what- 
ever characters fall to them and reproduce them 
as they are in life. He concludes that the pur- 
pose of acting is to reproduce reality so exactly 
that we might easily mistake one for the other. 
The highest compliment that most people can 
pay an actor takes this line. Chaliapin does not 
act Boris, they will say, Chaliapin zs Boris. 
But what Boris they mean, or who Boris was, 
they do not say, or whether they have seen his 
likeness or read his journals. 

The desire for illusion in acting is a childish 
weakness. One can understand it humanly; 
but after all it is too much like a monkey’s de- 
light in front of a mirror. Deception as an end 
in art brings us to nonsense. And from the 
confusion on this point acting suffers more than 
any other art; for this mania that people have, 
to find in art the illusion of the actual, pursues 
the actor to the last ditch. Many people who 
have got over thinking that the painting is art 
in which ears of corn are rendered so that under 
a strong light you cannot tell them from real 
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corn, and who know that the rumbling at the 
bottom and tweedling at the top of the piano 
to reproduce the thunder and the shepherd’s 
bells is not music, know nothing of the sort 
when it comes to acting. They think that an 
actor’s greatest triumph consists in making us 
think him some other person than himself. 
They prefer sometimes when he has died on 
the stage to have an actor remain out of sight 
and not return to bow before them with a 
smile on his face. People who insist on such 
deception and identity should frequent the dog 
and pony show. There they would see perfect 
naturalness, perfect illusion. Rover does not 
indeed act dog. He is dog. It is by just this 
exactly that such critics of acting show what 
mere babies they are so far as art goes. For 
they would substitute the make-believe of 
children for that more difficult and final busi- 
ness of acting, which is the translating of its 
matter into another kind of truth. 

This perplexity over the matter of illusion 
in acting has led to widely diverse theories of 
its purpose. At one extreme we have what is 
called representational acting, at the other, pre- 
sentational. The theory of representational act- 
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ing, stated extremely, implies that the actor 
creates as completely as he can the illusion of a 
life going on which is apart from the audience, 
but at which the audience is allowed to look on. 
The actor is not supposed to take the audience 
into consideration, but to live the life of the 
character he enacts quite as if the fourth wall 
of the room he occupies had never been re- 
moved. The theory of presentational acting 
implies that the actor takes to the audience 
what he has to act and shares the idea of it 
with them. In the resulting creation that he 
achieves the audience has a definite part. 
Grasso, for example, when he does a death 
scene would as soon present it on the floor of 
the foyer. What he aims at is the presentation 
of the idea of death and its struggle. He strives 
to free and convey it to us very much as it 
might be expressed in music. And music im- 
plies a listener. But, though these two theories 
and kinds of acting may vary so widely, the 
fact does not in the least unsettle the place in 
it that illusion occupies. It is obvious that, 
fourth wall or no, our understanding of a réle 
depends on what the actor chooses to set forth 
in it, and our pleasure depends on our knowing 
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that it is art, not life, we are looking at. It is 
obvious that resemblance, make-up, impersona- 
tion become important according to the amount 
in them of choice, of design, of idea. When 
acting carries us out of ourselves it is not that 
we are deceived by what we see; we are swept 
by the power of the actor’s idea; it is not so 
much some one’s actually dying that we weep 
over; we weep over the agony of death. One 
often hears people say that the illusion in some 
scene was so perfect that they were carried en- 
tirely out of themselves. In a torture scene, 
for example, acted by Réjane, one might get 
so strong a sense of reality as to be made sick 
by it. But what makes us sick is not that we 
think some one is really being tortured, but 
rather that the sense of suffering and strain is 
made so powerful and so compelling that we 
are overcome by it. Réjane does not fool us 
so much as she dominates our state of mind. 
In sum it is obvious that if a thing is life, then 
it is not art. Acting is not art until it ceases to 
be life. It is not art until it takes what it por- 
trays and recreates it in its own terms and 
adds to it something that was not there before. 

The problem of acting is how to find in its 
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actual material the significant pattern or result. 
It has therefore, essentially the same problem 
as painting has or sculpture, but in some ways 
its problem is more difficult. The painter or 
the sculptor has to struggle with a different 
kind of immediacy in his material. The mere 
actuality need not get so much in his way. He 
may abandon more easily all reproduction of 
the actual object if he likes, and make a piece 
of pure design. But the actor has to deal with 
a more intractable reality in the shape of his 
own person and the other actors, and the prob- 
lem of achieving a fine translation of this reality 
into his art is his last and profoundest issue. 
In setting to work he must not pretend to be 
what he is not. He is an actor. Like every 
artist in any art he must not deny his medium. 
The artist in stained-glass achieves his ends 
through the peculiarities of the lead lines and 
the colors. An architect handles a tower as 
first of all stone and height; he does not evade 
that fact but works in terms of it. To be pleased 
merely because a piano sounds like an orchestra 
and not like a piano is unsound and silly. To 
demand from an actor the illusion of reality is 
sillier still, The actor works in terms of acting. 
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And exactly as acting is not life but art, the 
actor is not some other person but always him- 
self. 

People may go on saying till doomsday that 
this disguise of himself, this reproduction of 
actual persons, is what they judge an actor by. 
But their experience and their preference in 
actors do not bear this out. Great actors re- 
main themselves. Duse, Bernhardt, Chaliapin, 
Grasso, Nijinsky are always themselves un- 
der their various parts. And Charlie Chaplin, 
who never loses his identity for a moment, is 
the best known and final proof of this point. 
Chaliapin could have done what he did in Boris 
and have called it Belshazzar, and people 
would have said the same thing, that he did 
not act Belshazzar, he was Belshazzar. What 
actually happens is another matter. Chaliapin 
is not Boris; he is himself. And if he were 
Boris, it would only mean that we should have 
to find another Chaliapin to act this Boris 
Chaliapin before we should have art; before we 
should, in Coquelin’s words, have added to 
nature that lustre and relief that would make 
it art. It is commonly heard that an artist like 
Guitry, or Novelli, is different in every part, 
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and in every part is the very man portrayed. 
But the truth is that these actors are always 
themselves. It is only by an effort that they 
are able to become even in terms of themselves 
another character. In acting, as in sculpture or 
any other art, the medium resists the idea. 
What we get as a delineation is the result of 
the struggle of the actor’s self with the self he 
tries to force upon it. It is the power of these 
great actors’ conception and their ability to 
create this conception in terms of themselves 
that convinces us of the exactitude of each part. 
These actors in themselves supply a sort of 
continuity of radiance that shines through and 
illuminates and makes visible the quality of 
the characters they assume. 

Actors remain artists, therefore, in propor- 
tion to the extent to which they remain them- 
selves and translate into the terms of themselves 
the thing to be created. They are firmly fixed 
at the centre. They remain themselves, even 
though it may not be their immediate selves. 
And so it follows that their art depends wholly 
on what these selves of theirs profoundly are. 
The greatness of a man’s acting will depend on 
the extent to which the elements of life may be 
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gathered up in him for the spring toward lumi-’ 
nous revelation, toward more abundant life. 
Art is a perpetual growth of life in other terms 
than itself. And the individual quality of the 
actor must always determine the quality of the 
terms in which his particular art expresses life. 
That the sensibility and intelligence—to use 
the old terms—of an actor, his gift, his soul, his 
music, his miracle of talent, are what measures 
his achievement, is indisputable. And though 
these may be partly born and partly acquired, 
they can never be overlooked or taken for 
granted. If you amount to nothing, your art in 
the end amounts to nothing; that is a fact al- 
most biological in its brutal certainty. The 
actor’s business is to remain himself forever; 
but to cause to grow in himself such flexibility 
and fluidity and eloquent magnetism of body, 
and such sympathy of the imagination, as may 
be translated into compelling presentations of 
human character and living. Only through 
this translation of the character into himself 
can an actor profess to be an artist at all and 
the “lord of another’s soul.” 

But no matter how great this self of the 
actor’s may be, he cannot express it until he 
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develops an adequate technic. Too many 
people on the stage have an easy belief that 
almost any one can act if he feels the emotion 
of the part in him and the will to doit. This 
is the volition theory, strong among earnest 
thinkers, Puritans and others, who have little 
knowledge of art, and like, in general, to believe 
that what you desire deeply enough you can 
achieve without the physical necessity of hav- 
ing a mind or skill. But will alone has obviously 
nothing in it but will. The will theory makes 
nonsense when you come to art, and drools all 
intelligence and point away into sleepy doxolo- 
gies. Nature was never art; and merely feeling 
the rdle will never enable the actor to act, how- 
ever delightful and democratic a state of affairs 
that might imply. An actor who has not found 
for himself technical machinery, one way or 
another, is like a man without a tongue; he may 
make all manner of sounds but never mean for 
other men what he has within him to say. 

For how, without technic, shall the actor know 
a way to discover out of many possible devices 
and symbols those suited to his own physical 
case and at the same time intelligible to men 
in general? How, without technic, shall he be 
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sure of his voice, the most moving part of him? 
How shall he know to regulate the tone, to 
darken or whiten it; how know the retardation 
and acceleration of rhythm; the actual speed 
in relation to the effect of speed that is pro- 
duced; the resistant flexibility, as Lewes called 
it, that is the soul of elocution? How, if he 
has not studied music or is at least musical by 
nature, shall the actor maintain a rhythm, not 
only in his speech but in his movements; how 
shall he give to the very lines of his presence 
on the stage a flow and unity, a continuous 
design? How shall he know the difference be- 
tween poverty and economy in his art; how 
find in his material the elements at once real 
and essential? Some effect an actor may get 
by inspiration, if you like; by rising to some 
emotion that possesses him. But how, without 
technic, can he reduce what may be finely in- 
spired but is incoherent to permanent and re- 
liable comprehensibility. How can he fertilize 
his mind as the field for inspiration? How, 
without technic, shall he have the means to 
accomplish what is the final test of acting, that 
sound gradation of expression throughout a 
whole piece? How shall he, in sum, be able 
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to last through an entire part, and maintain a 
hardness of fibre that will not give out before 
the end is reached and the whole pattern ex- 
hibited? And even with all these, how can 
the actor be sure of his ability to repeat this 
achievement, as he must do, night after night? 
Without technic and practice, alas, these prob- 
lems of his art will not only remain unmastered 
but will not even trouble him as necessary, if 
indeed they occur to him at all. 

The actor, taking up a part, must have first 
of all an idea. 

Before he can do anything with a part the 
actor, besides his feeling and his will to express 
it, and in addition also to his technical equip- 
ment, must have some idea in his mind, as 
Garrick told Diderot; some Homeric phantom, 
as Diderot put it, to which his mind can rise 
and with which he can identify himself. He 
can never play from nature direct, but from 
some idea—set up out of nature, if you like— 
in his mind. The actor plays from some imagi- 
nary being who is not his own self nor yet any 
self in nature. Homer, deserving to be praised 
for many other things, Aristotle says, is most 
to be praised because he knows what part to 
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take himself. It is through his idea that the 
actor gets the rdle at the right distance from 
and in the right relation to himself to make it 
art. 

A part of this conception and right relation- 
ship consists in an ability to perceive the quality 
of the thing acted, to perceive its school, its 
genre, its characteristic necessity; the ability 
to act it, in sum, in its own kind. The acting 
for Sheridan is as different from the acting for 
The First Year as the drawings in the Saturday 
Evening Post are from Sir Peter Lely, or as 
Beau Brummel’s red heels from a pair of sport 
shoes, or a sedan chair from a hammock. The 
acting for Racine has nothing in common tech- 
nically with the acting of Shakespeare. The 
characteristic quality must be translated into 
the acting or the whole performance will be 
pretty much rubbish. Without technic and 
culture the liveliest feeling and warmest enthu- 
siasm in the world cannot discern or express 
those various qualities in drama, each with 
technical elements that are its own. 

In the absence of skill among actors the 
softest way for the producer, the ordinary play- 
wright and the audience is often to put actors 
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in parts for which they are fitted congenitally, 
photographically; to find a blue-eyed boy for 
the blue-eyed réle, sweets for the sweet, and 
fat to the fat. But this spoils acting as an art. 
It crosscuts to the merely expedient. The 
mere superficiality of likeness in an actor to a 
character will often satisfy and so evade the 
need of creating a piece of art. And through 
this he is led to omit the necessary exercise in 
creation and the constant practice in technic 
that can make him an artist. There have, ob- 
viously, been great actors who have been ca- 
pable of only one kind of réle, of one line; but 
it has always been at their peril as artists. It 
has never, moreover, been on a merely ex- 
pedient and actualistic basis. These actors are 
always somewhat more than the line they take, 
the part they play; and they are not primarily 
related to it by their waist-line, their age, youth, 
or the length of their noses. For the artist on 
the stage, as Aristotle says of the poet, is not 
an imitator (mimetes), does not create an image, 
when he speaks himself. 

The exercise of the imagination, the airing 
of our dreams, is one of the great pleasures of 
the theatre. If actors have no technic and no 
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imagination, half our life in the theatre is left 
fallow in us; the poetic sides of the theatre re- 
main unembodied. The keen use of the mind, 
the notes taken, the glancing recognitions of 
aptness in the actor’s detail, is one of our de- 
lights. If actors have no acuteness, the prose 
portions of the theatre go stale and mediocre. 
There is about the great acting of great mo- 
ments in drama something that at once arouses 
and satisfies the imagination. It is a kind of 
inevitable revelation, a wide excitement that 
is due to the poignant identity of all the things 
involved. The recognition on our part of the 
relation between what is done and what is ex- 
pressed is so luminous, so happy, so easy and 
complete, that it takes on the quality of in- 
spiration. In Mala Gloria, for an illustration, 
the hero comes home from prison and a bandit’s 
life to find that his wife has betrayed him for 
the young son of the house where she is em- 
ployed as a maid. He kills her and departs 
again. What Grasso did when he acted the 
role was to kill the woman and then, instead 
of going straight out of the room, to turn on 
the young man, to turn madly, pause, catch 
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denly, and spin him blindly from him; as you 
might treat a child who without knowing it 
has ruined your life. That was great imagina- 
tive acting; it left us with a sense of the entire 
content of the moment; it spread through infi- 
nite reaches of human significance. 

But on a more familiar and less intense plane 
there is the satisfaction of sheer wit in the 
theatre. It is a quality less luminous than the 
finely imaginative; but it has, nevertheless, its 
own clarity and sharp eyes, it has aptness and 
that swift perception of neat similarities that 
we define as wit. Intense moments in the 
theatre, as in life, may without any comment 
supply their own imaginative depths. But the 
ordinary moments in drama are full of the 
ordinary elements of the familiar day. The 
pleasure we get from them comes from the 
liveliness with which we are able to perceive 
their contrasts and similarities and sharp, in- 
congruous details. So that in this region of the 
familiar, if there is little technic and under- 
standing on the actor’s part, our loss is great, 
since at every moment the need appears for the 
sly philosophy and wit of the actor’s own ap- 
proach to his material. A great artist like Ma- 
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dame Yvette Guilbert—though she can have 
superb poetry at times—is, when she is at her 
prose best, a theatre of sheer mental exhilara- 
tion. Her perception and expression of the 
moment make an infectious riot in the mind 
and furnish a perpetual sense of quick cerebra- 
tion, of epigram, of gay precision. The manner 
in which Miss Estelle Winwood’s Madame 
Pierre in the heat of her lover’s adoration ran 
off to see after her little sick dog, delighted the 
mind largely because Miss Winwood could put 
into what she was as Madame Pierre and what 
she did as Madame Pierre, a witty perception 
of relationship and similarity; Miss Winwood, 
in short, was technically able to inject into the 
moment her own witty comment upon it. All 
impersonation—though it is a low form of acting 
as a rule—depends for its success on its wit, 
which appears through the correspondence that 
we perceive between the acute observation of 
its subject-matter and the technic that conveys 
it. Apart from the greatest moments of drama 
and acting, this effect of wit and mental agility 
may be one of the theatre’s greatest satisfac- 
tions. Acting may delight inexhaustibly by 
showing us how charming, how sane, how ex- 
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citing, how satisfying sheer observation and 
economy may be. 

If we have not expertness and distinction 
among actors, audiences will no longer know 
what good acting is, except for the few simple 
human qualities so close to our natures that 
they act themselves. And audiences will have 
no way of learning what the nature of acting 
is; for, as with all arts, the only way to under- 
stand acting is by seeing it and being thrown 
with it. And where there is little art in acting, 
people come to look for what is called, for want 
of a better name, personality; they vaunt in- 
dividuals, shout for one family of actors, follow, 
one lady till her charms decline and then follow 
another. And the great distraction of the actor, 
his extreme craving for popularity—certainly 
natural enough in his case—becomes more and 
more purely personal, and on that account 
more precarious and often foolish. For, though 
the personal and individual appeal of an actor 
is basic so far as his art is concerned, the stress- 
ing of that appeal as mere personality is harm- 
ful for him as an artist and silly and stultifying 
for his admirers. All good actors are, through 
their technic and their distinction, comments 
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on themselves and through themselves on the 
roles they create. They speak as critics of 
life. When audiences forget to demand that 
comment and are willing to put up with the 
mere individual, acting sinks to journalism, 
to personal gossip, to a chatter of public pri- 
vacies. 

And worst of all, without capable actors 
dramatists forget what to write for. As artists, 
playwrights create in terms not of nature but 
of their art; and when the actors they see are 
unable to suggest anything but the mediocre or 
the merely accidental or incidental or per- 
sonally good, these playwrights lose much of 
their inspiration. Not the ideal dramatist per- 
haps; his content may press to its own creation. 
But it is hard to picture even your great man 
as deeply urged to write for nincompoops who 
have no craft or range, or for talents that are 
wholly undeveloped and in a state of hit and 
miss. But for the lesser playwright the decline 
in his art may very well accompany the decline 
in the medium for its expression, the actor; 
and so we have a vicious circle, since the drama- 
tists themselves have no little share in the state 
of acting that obtains. 
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It may be said of American acting at present 
that there is no way to tell just how much talent 
there is because of the lack of training by which 
that talent might be developed and exhibited. 
There are instances every season of beautiful 
acting, but there is no actor whose art may be 
said to be complete or transcendent. One thing 
our actors do well, the kind of thing that the 
English call very American. It is a certain ef- 
fect of lively good nature, jazz, common sense, 
and healthy spirits. Mr. George M. Cohan 
will serve as an example; he has undoubted 
talent and a great knowledge in the means by 
which his ends are wrought. But this is a thin 
region after all, boyishly abundant on the prose 
side and covering a wide, but not very deep, 
section of our popular life. One would hate to 
think that such an art might represent what 
America most is. We have mostly crowds of 
actors who never take the trouble to learn their 
business. The details of acting as a craft they 
pass by; they merely go on the stage. The un- 
fortunate stage happens to be the direction in 
which egotism or opportunity leads them. They 
stand or fall by their own natural lustre. So 
far as one can tell, they do on the stage just 
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what they would do off it; and we are supposed, 
perhaps, to think that merely seeing them there 
is delightful. But they have no technic either 
of manner, voice, diction, gesture, or of con- 
ception and projection in acting terms. It is 
often better to read the play than to see such 
actors stultify whatever life is in it. But act- 
ing with us is forwarded by the same methods 
as those on which razors and washing-powders 
rise to fame and automobiles become great. And 
a public without social cleavages or well-de- 
fined cultural criterions or authorities, follows 
whatever happens to be pushed to the front. 
On the Continent there are scores of persons 
who are favorites but are never mistaken for 
anything save what they are, mere amusers and 
popular pets. With us such persons are not 
only liked, they are acclaimed as celebrated 
artists. And American audiences in their turn 
have little to go by if they want to learn to 
understand acting by seeing good examples of 
it. Those who have not seen a dragon have 
at least seen a great pine-cone, Pausanias said, 
trying to describe the scale corselets of certain 
warriors. In our theatre we have few pine- 
cones even to study the patterns of acting from. 
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For we lack the lesser type of actors, so com- 
mon in Italy and France and Germany, in 
whom we get technic, and sound technic at 
that, without eminence. On the contrary, if 
we have anything in America, it is more apt 
to be the dragons, actors whom the vagaries of 
talent alone have made significant. And this 
is unfortunate. Such actors have nothing but 
their own personal flair to shine with. Any 
technical lessons that smaller or younger actors 
could learn from them are worse than nothing; 
their imitators end by copying faults. And 
that only sets us back; for it is better for acting 
in general that we have bad imitations of good 
art than the imitations of bad art that often 
succeed in New York. 

An Englishman who wishes to become an 
actor starts off with handicaps in the very 
medium of the art, in the means by which act- 
ing exists at all. He has an inexpressive body 
to begin with. He instinctively mistrusts the 
direct and free expression of emotion, and thus 
he unconsciously shrinks the channels by which 
his inner life is released and the visible means 
by which it is conveyed to others. He lives in 
the midst of a society whose essential quality 
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passes more easily into arts like literature and 
religion than into the art of the theatre. Eng- 
lish acting has had great days no doubt and a 
lustre of shining names; but not now. English 
actors, when they do speak well, which is not 
always, speak better than ours do, though they 
have no standard of speech such as the French 
possess. They evince in their stage manner 
more security and poise than American actors 
do, and sometimes a certain kind of taste and 
restraint that is admirable. They enjoy a 
more solidly distributed method, a better grada- 
tion, than we do. And in social comedy they 
have a humorous and rich tradition, they have 
a droll analysis and intelligent irony where our 
actors are apt to have only vivacity, sentiment, 
and the sense of a joke. But in tragedy they 
lack flexibility in voice, gesture, and emotional 
current. And they have a way of substituting 
for passion and force and spiritual elegance a 
certain sweetish piety peculiarly their own and 
peculiarly false. And English actors—Forbes- 
Robertson in Hamlet, for instance—have a 
way when they deal with a great classic of be- 
having as if it were the Bible; they display 
upon what they regard as classic a mistaken 
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reverence and a sacred mannerism that throws 
the whole work out of joint. And, what is one 
of the most distressing limitations of all, both 
English and American actors suffer from that 
Anglo-Saxon trait so much indulged in the last 
century, the hatred of the premeditated in art. 
Because of this predilection their acting gets 
into all sorts of foolish positions. Mentality, 
calculation, and arrangement are afraid of show- 
ing their heads. The idea of art as itself and 
as built up of its own designs is antagonistic to 
an Anglo-Saxon, who—though he knows in his 
heart that it is all bosh and that life and art 
both prove to the contrary—likes the effect of 
artlessness in art and of what he calls sincerity, 
exactly as he likes that effect in women, in 
politics, in manners, and in war. 

The German theatre is admirable first of all 
for its sense of ensemble, its reverence for the 
whole effect. German acting, moreover, does 
the folk thing well, the obstinacy of revolu- 
tionary motives, the vagaries of ordinary 
comedy. It has audacity, too, and this—though 
often unregulated by a finely civilized and 
urbane relaxation and choice—has given it a 
certain lead in the modern morbid and the bold 
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ventures into new fields. German acting ren- 
ders profoundly the turgid deep soul. But for 
idealities in the realm of acting, the great typical 
tragic emotion or the humorous ideality of farce, 
it falls short in style, in a spacious and open 
universality of emotion and form. 

Style is what the French have over all other 
stages, a sense of smart completion and taste 
and vivacious precision. And their greatest 
actors have style, also, in the greatest sense. In 
acting, as elsewhere, supreme style derives from 
a combination of sensibility and calculation, 
and moves toward the ideal of distinction with 
a touch in it of conscious elaboration or artifice. 
There is, of course, a vast amount of bad acting 
in France; but at its best French acting may 
easily be called the most discreet, the pest regu- 
lated, the best placed of all. It exhibits not 
seldom a brilliantly observed propriety that 
might be said to affect one, as Henry James de- 
clared it affected him, as an almost celestial 
order. But it pays all too frequently for that 
kind of excellence. For this polish and effect of 
completeness French acting often pays in its 
imaginative limitations and in a sort of urban 
paucity of light and wings and devastating 
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beauty of soul; it has the merits and the de- 
fects of its native genius. 

Italian and Russian acting are beautiful in 
their naturalness. They evince the quality of 
naturalness in its most complete and inclusive 
sense. Both, according to the temperaments 
they express, are supremely free and natural 
in their use of an essentially artistic technic 
and endowment. Both have abundance, gusto, 
a passionate vitality, and soul. The Russian 
carries intensity farther in than the Italian 
likes. His psychology is emotional and warm 
and dark, where the Italian’s is sharp and fiery 
and clear and intellectualized. Russian and 
Italian acting in the best examples have much 
in common: a profound and exalted simplicity 
in their truthfulness and realism, a magnificent 
dignity and grave, warm beauty like nature’s. 
And Italian acting at its best, may, I think, be 
said to excel the Russian only in one respect, 
which, for want of a better phrase, I may call a 
kind of civilized distinction. It has not only 
the security and conviction of emotional power 
and resource, but also an ease and a secure re- 
laxation that rests on centuries of experience 
and thought. The great faults of Italian act- 
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ing are laziness, noise, and superfluous gesture, 
the use of conventional theatre business to save 
thought and labor. The same essential endow- 
ment for acting that makes the Italian achieve 
supreme excellence in it, makes him capable of 
the worst of the faults characteristic of this 
particular art. No acting is worse than the 
worst Italian. At its best Italian acting achieves 
a beautiful suavity of method, a spontaneity, a 
fluidity, and a fine relation between the inner 
and outer parts of the human organism. Ital- 
ian acting at its best has a kind of distinguished 
actuality. It has the poetic realism that one 
finds in early Renaissance marbles, the Gui- 
darello Guidarelli at Ravenna, for example, 
where the life within and the surface without 
seem to be one, and where nature in its outer 
representation is so exact, so delicate, so quiver- 
ing and so exquisite that it is inseparable from 
the life within. 

The actor’s gift begins first of all with his 
body. In all countries and in all acting the 
measure of an actor’s gift comes back to his 
body, comes back to the absorbing and reveal- 
ing magnetism of his presence there which is 
the focus of our mood. A man’s acting comes 
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back to his body in the same sense exactly that 
all life, sensibility of perception and impression, 
and accuracy of general intelligence, come back 
to the body, to physical senses, to the earth. 
One of the first tests of an actor’s talent is in 
the identity of his body and his mind. Not the 
actor’s voice, not his brain, are the parts of him 
by which he becomes a medium for his art; it 
is his whole make-up, body, brain, and voice; 
it is the man you see before you on the stage. 
In fine acting the words and the body are at 
supreme moments inseparably one, and they 
can be said to be interchangeable in meaning 
and significance. It is not that the emotion is 
transferred from speech into a mimicry of ges- 
ture and facial play, not that—though the 
mere gift of miming need not be despised. It 
is that the idea that moves within becomes one 
with the outward form. The highest use of the 
body, of gesture, is not to reproduce, but to 
represent, with an added radiance, what is with- 
in, not, that is, to be an image but a symbol; 
the living content of the moment charges with 
its power the body that it animates, and makes 
it a symbol of its meaning. The idea that 
gathers up all its elements, the social, the ethical, 
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the animal, into one thing in terms of the body, 
takes on magnificent power. The body, more- 
over, speaks to the eye, which is the door for 
so much of our experience. Gesture in some 
instances has a power beyond that of words, 
however splendid their golden eloquence may 
be. Gestures may give a concrete and arrest- 
ing statement, a definite and convincing visual 
phenomenon that states the point as no words 
could ever do. The music of beautiful words 
spreads over and beyond the words themselves 
and their usual meaning into a beautiful im- 
mortality, into something less definite and 
more idea. And the flow of lines, the shifting 
emphasis of the actor’s body, may weave an 
abstraction of design that has in it also some 
of the wider truth of music. 

And acting itself is the body of the art of the 
theatre. 

Acting has the same relation to the theatre 
that the body has to the expression of a man’s 
life. And acting has the merits and the defects 
of the human being himself. Through its mag- 
netism and its sensitive and expressive powers 
acting may serve to create the most beautiful 
ends, and even to carry the idea farther than 
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the dramatist himself had ever conceived it. 
Or through laziness and egotism and stupidity 
acting may very well obstruct some great vision 
that from some great soul in the theatre arises. 
But it remains, nevertheless, the unescapable 
medium; and it can no more be kept out of 
account than the body can in the problem of 
one’s living. Gordon Craig may wish to sub- 
stitute marionettes for actors in the theatre; 
and Duse may say that to save the theatre we 
must first kill all the actors. But all this is only 
as great saints or fanatical dreamers in every 
century may have wished to rid themselves of 
the body, to stand free of the shackles of the 
flesh. And such a will as theirs, however 
haughtily it sets itself against the natural world 
that feeds and brings them up, has for certain 
spirits its shining fruits, even though when 
carried to its conclusion it is only a kind of 
divine nonsense, a mad symbol of beautiful 
desire. It is the dream of not existing in order 
to exist more completely. It is the nostalgia 
of the soul, solitary forever, for itself alone. 
It has something in it of that solemn verdict 
of those early fathers in Byzantium that the 
only salvation for the race of man was that no 
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more children should be born into the world. 
And it represents a phenomenon that occurs 
in every art, the desire to escape from the art’s 
medium. A simple pianist might wish the 
piano to sound like a harp. A visionary sculp- 
tor would like sculpture to be painting. A cer- 
tain kind of poet wants poetry to be indistin- 
guishable from music. And dreamers in the 
theatre move often toward some bastard or 
diverse art. But in the art of the theatre every- 
thing depends on two things: The first is the 
fundamental, natural base that nurtures it, 
which is the human quality of the actors. The 
second is the progression and sublimation of 
this fundamental material in the direction of 
idea. In the theatre, as in all life, vitality is 
sustained through a perpetual struggle of mat- 
ter and idea and the eternal and delicately 
changing balance between them. 

That acting, like religion and literature, should 
be felt as common knowledge among so many 
men who are by no means expert in them, is a 
disadvantage to its clarity and to the security 
of its theory and outline. Acting suffers through 
a closeness to life that makes it seemingly as an 
art or science more negligible than some arts 
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appear to be. We forget with too much ease 
the delicacy and the security necessary to sepa- 
rate acting from life and make it an art. Act- 
ing suffers from a reliance on mere seeming 
actuality, a fact that establishes one of the 
reasons for actors having been despised as mere 
apes and copyists and their art denied its right 
to be called so. Acting suffers, too, as life suf- 
fers, from a sort of evanescence, the moment of 
it passes and is gone, as a passion or a deed 
grows dim at last. But as with religion and 
literature, this very closeness to life is acting’s 
greatest asset, the evidence of its human im- 
mediacy and of the direct instinct with which 
we turn to it as a way of carrying on our living. 

And in the end, when all is said, humanity is 
but a microcosm; and we merely perceive little 
sets of relationships that we call the universe. 
In this little universe of ours we are turning 
always toward some manifestation of our life 
in the person of some figure in it, some fellow 
vehicle and exemplar of living. The function 
of acting is to express in terms of a human 
body some vibrant region of this life of ours; 
to set before our eyes some epitome of man’s 
vitality; to add to the character and event some 
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element of abstraction that goes beyond and 
above them, something of that pure and sepa- 
rable element that arises from every artistic 
expression. For one of the finest ends of act- 
ing is to weave an abstract pattern, some pat- 
tern of idea, something approaching pure design 
in its ideality. This makes a kind of truth in 
itself. It can exist apart from its immediate 
implication; and may remain with us as beau- 
_ tiful even when the precise moment that con- 
veyed it fades, as the soul might remember 
the noble harmony of the lines in some forgot- 
ten scene. This is the object of all art, to create 
in reality abstraction and in abstraction reality; 
to complete, in sum, our living for us. It is 
this that gives to art something of the quality 
of a dream, the fear for its possibility, the ur- 
gency of its desire. And it is this in art that 
makes life follow it. 
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From the start Ben-Ami has the advantage 
of being free from the actor’s faults. Every art 
makes pets of its faults, but the stage has made 
idols of them. The exaggeration, forcing, rant- 
ing, the empty gestures, the extravagant repose, 
and all the rest of that whole false world set up 
as theatre, Ben-Ami has none of them. What- 
ever faults he may have are at least his own; 
they are personal if anything, and are not ac- 
tor’s faults. In the art of acting this sort of 
omission is a distinction in itself. 

What makes Ben-Ami’s acting so good is 
that it is so complete. Where most actors come 
to life only in spots, he is continuous. You feel 
behind the acting a cultivated and independent 
mind and a nature released and fluid, and exert- 
ing a mode of truth that is like Chekhov’s. 
Chekhov hurries together and sets going a suc- 
cession of impulsive incongruities and thoughts 
and emotions with a secure and unavoidably 
true result arising out of them; in the same way, 
exactly, Ben-Ami works. He has also Chekhov’s 
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assurance of his own truth, without fear of 
what has been agreed upon as dignified, natural, 
causal, or rational, or capable of demonstration. 
He has Chekhov’s careful leisure. His acting 
of Peter in Sven Lange’s play Samson and Deli- 
lah was the first creative acting of a poet—in 
the sense that Romain Rolland’s Jean Chris- 
tophe creates the artist—that I had ever seen. 
The stage poet is always quaint, romantic, 
Chopinesque, or grandiose and tragic; his crea- 
tor always takes pains that we shall be easy 
with him, that we can adopt him or pity him 
or make sentimental allowances for him. That 
takes the sting out of the poet’s mystery and 
power and difference from us. We understand 
his case and in our own way are superior to 
him, and so feel at home with him. Whatever 
else we felt, we were not at home with Ben- 
Ami’s portrait; it was erotic, weak, swift, clair- 
voyant, violent, tender, but it was sure, un- 
manageable; and it was always a little strange, 
as the truth must always be. 

In the first act of Samson and Delilah you 
watch Ben-Ami eating, talking, moving about; 
it is the truth, you can see that; and you won- 
der what it all comes to. A little later you see 
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him suddenly drop his head on his wife’s breast 
and then down to the bend of her arm and 
stay there, and you get the first certainty of 
great acting. You begin to feel the life emerg- 
ing naked from this suffering creature. You 
see a man bound to life by the depths of his 
own nature; and begin to understand what 
circumstances are doing to this being who is so 
capable of commanding and creating life and 
being destroyed by it as well. 

The character of Peter in this Danish play 
is too delicate perhaps and too defenseless to 
be every poet. But it is the artist, every artist, 
in sensitivity, variety, and the power to be 
visited by life. In his playing of the second 
act, the rehearsal of the tragedy, Ben-Ami 
made his chief business the separation, as well 
as the combination, of the artist and the man. 
It came out in his treatment of the actors, as 
men and as artists, enemies of art; and most of 
all in his wife’s love scene. The poet’s head is 
on her knees, and as he lies there he hears a 
warmth and passion coming up into her words, 
and slips back from his art into his own pas- 
sionate life; he lifts his head, only to see that 
her voice was not meant for him at all but for 
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his rival, who has just come into the room; and 
he hurls himself in a frenzy on him: the special 
tragedy of the artist comes out more and more. 

The tragedy of the artist is that he is at once 
drawn into life and driven away from it. He 
is lonely for human living but also withdraws 
himself toward solitude and creation. He 
analyzes, recreates, and suffers, all at the same 
time. Dante meant that when he said that 
the more perfect a thing is the more it feels 
the good and in the same way sorrow—pii 
senta il bene, e cost la doglienza. By making 
the poet thus securely the tragic instrument of 
all living experience, Ben-Ami was able to 
achieve a thing almost unbearably moving. 
When he turned and groped his way off that 
stage, he had already created a pathos larger 
and more pitiful than any one man’s. 

But when all is said, the first test of whether 
a player is really an actor at all or not—though 
he may not be a great actor—lies in the identity 
of his body and his mind. Are his body and 
ideas interchangeable? Without this quality 
actors may go far by skill and artifice and style; 
as Irving did with his distinguished, wheedling 
studies, and Sothern, and Tree with his bag of 
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tricks; but you know all the time that it is a 
game, and never quite swallow it. I saw Grasso 
once in a Naples theatre reaching out his hands 
over a brazier to warm them, and I can re- 
member now how it was not a mere gesture of 
an old, blind man, but his whole body and 
everything in him that needed the warmth and 
reached out after it and received it. And yet 
so simple. In Duse the life came down into the 
finger-tips. And Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s tal- 
ent, rascally and brilliant as it is, comes almost 
wholly from this; you knew by the way she 
walked herself on to the stage that she could 
play the piano later—as she did—if she set her 
mind to it. It is not the gift for mere mimicry 
that I mean, though good mimics have it. It 
is a quality of being entertaining that the body 
itself may have. It is a kind of magnetism that 
makes us forget which is the body and which is 
the man. 


That sort of unity Ben-Ami always has. 


His movements have no life of their own; they 
are inevitable. They exhibit a kind of poign- 
ant rhythm to our eyes. And the silences of 
his body are exactly true to the stillness within 
—a world of difference from those dry, quiet 
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postures drilled, always so far, into the actors 
around him, who seem to run down like bad 
watches when you leave them still. In the last 
act of Samson and Delilah, Ben-Ami could 
have told exactly the same truth, if he chose, 
without any words at all. The body was loose, 
pale, spent, and forgotten, because the life 
within was spent. The body of that ruined 
and betrayed and foiled spirit was also be- 
trayed; it grew ugly, disappeared in mere ani- 
mal inconsequence and confusion; and at length 
fell forward on the floor without beauty or 
courage and without any pain, because all these 
things were dead in him and no longer there. 
Great actors of one school, like Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and Mounet Sully in his time, by im- 
mense artifice and power and stroke on stroke, 
build up in front of themselves a magnificent 
structure, not natural at all, but full of a life 
of its own and its own truth. Ben-Ami is at 
the other end of the line. He is the most pro- 
foundly natural actor we have. Such art as 
his is not so much a structure as it is a trans- 
parency through which shines the light of the 
truth alive within it. He brings to mind a 
quality that always came out in Duse when 
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she played in such work as Pinero’s or Suder- 
mann’s or Sardou’s, in that he cuts through any 
theatrical claptrap in a play and forces it in 
spite of its intrepid mechanics to become either 
real or false. Through this quality a fine and 
sincere art like Ben-Ami’s can help us to cir- 
cumvent the wily manager and the made-to- 
order dramatist. He can be a gauge of what is 
significant and what represents only that mere 
empty, traditional artifice and those profitable 
trickeries so dear to the actor’s heart; the kind 
of thing that accumulates and clogs the life of 
every art and of the theatre most of all. 
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Dear Mr. Cuapiin: You get hundreds of 
letters every week no doubt, but I have seen 
your last picture—which they say completes 
your contract and leaves you free to do what 
you like—and I must write to say that I hope 
this will indeed be the last of its kind, and that 
now you will go on to a larger field. How many 
people have said this to you I have no way of 
knowing. But your friends, I am sure, in so 
far as they are able to see, must have said it 
often. 

This is how it stands. You have created 
one of the great clowns of all time. This Char- 
lie of yours needs no portrait anywhere; he is 
foolish, pathetic, irrepressible, flickering, com- 
ical, lovable beyond all words; he is light as 
air; he is a blunderer with a heart not solid but 
worn like a flower on a child’s sleeve; a sexless 
gallantry; he is a tireless curiosity drawn to 
things as a monkey to a peep-hole or a moth 
to a flame; a gentle blithe dreamer and acrobat; 
a mask; he is a little, grotesque music; a dear 
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laughter carried lightly in everybody’s breast; 
a gay, shy classic; a world figment. 

But you have finished your creation. It 
was perfect long ago. Already it begins to 
slow down. It shows a falling off in invention 
and zest; it shows a kind of boredom in you 
despite the great art with which you sustain 
the flow of it, the lightness, the airy intensity. 
Better still it is than all the clowns in the world 
put together could do, or comic artists any- 
where; but it is yet not quite its own best; it 
is a little weak Judged by itself. You have the 
achievement of it, however, to rest on, what- 
ever happens, whatever you turn to. And you 
have your own genius and accomplishments to 
go forward on. The greatest actor in English 
you are very easily. You have a technic com- 
pletely finished for your needs so far; an ab- 
solute accuracy of the body and the idea, a 
perfect identification of gesture and intention. 
You have the musical quality without which 
no acting is consummate; it appears in your 
incomparable fluidity of action and in your 
beautiful, unbroken continuity of style. You 
have precision and extraordinary economy. 
You have invention. And—what is the last 
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test—you have been able to give to all this 
craft and abundance of technical resource that 
final genius of vitality that makes it really 
universal, of the people, who, long before the 
critics ever knew of you, recognized your credit 
though your craft was hid from them. 

But with all this you have done only one 
thing. Why not go on? There are so many 
that you could do. There is Liliom for example. 
What could you not do with that part where 
Mr. Schildkraut made it a rdle that was expert 
only, always crowded in motif and business 
and nearly always touched with vulgarity and 
insistence? You could do He Who Gets Slapped. 
Or with study you could do Peer Gynt, and 
many other parts. But better than all of these, 
you could do new things written by you or for 
you, things in which you would use your full 
endowment, comic and otherwise. And finally 
you might do what is of all things the most 
important so far as moving-pictures go, and 
that is to develop what is calculated strictly 
for it and for no other art, and is made up out 
of its essential quality, which is visual motion 
and not mere stage drama photographed. In 
sum, you might really create in terms of the 
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moving-picture as you have already created in 
terms of character. 

But all this will have to be a real change, 
Mr. Chaplin, or at least a real and definite 
openness to change and to new embarkations. 
It cannot be done by writing Charles instead 
of Charlie on the bill-boards, or altering the 
make-up of your eyes and mustache or shorten- 
ing your riotous shoes. Such ventures in change 
amount to nothing and get nowhere. Go in 
at your full tilt. Go in for what you yourself 
like, for what satisfies you completely. And 
say that if the taste of the public does not like 
your work the taste of the public will have to 
change. 

I think we can all understand some of the 
difficulties you have to struggle with when 
you think of taking such a step. There is first 
of all the natural desire to hold on to what 
you have won for yourself, to your enormous 
following. And always, of course, there are 
people around you who at the very mention 
of it will tell you that you will lose your place 
in the sun; who will try to hold you back, out 
of ignorance or kind solicitude or avarice or 
jealousy or general timidity. And there is the 
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dread that you might feel of having your seri- 
ous efforts laughed at, though you can master 
that if you choose, and can even use it to great 
ends, use superbly this tension and confusion 
of laughter and tears together. And not least 
in your way there is the peculiar money stand- 
ard in our theatre, not the love of money exactly 
but its acceptance as a gauge of success, a mea- 
sure of an actor’s height; and you, naturally, 
may be human enough to compete with the 
others on their own grounds, however little 
they can compete with you on what is really 
yours. But all this is obvious. 

The truth is, you—like many an artist and 
many men not artists in America just now—are 
at the cross-roads. You have got to choose. 
It grows clearer and clearer to us all that we 
are like children getting what we want, but 
what we want only in competition with each 
other, not profoundly, not out of ourselves. 
As time goes on and our relative values get 
more and more defined, we observe that much 
of the kind of success we see means only more 
gasolene, more food, more Victrola records 
made by other people, more motion. It is 
forced on us that if we want more life we must 
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look ahead to get it, and must choose what 
after all we will go after if we are not to be lost. 
We can see at any artists’ club the crowd of 
such as have taken for their art the watchword 
of business success, poor wise arrivals who 
knew how to play the game, knew what the 
public wanted and put it over, as soap and 
collars and varnishes are put over with us, and 
who are now empty-faced, gregarious, unsubtle, 
unoriginal, bored, vivacious, and stale. The 
necessity for a choice has grown very clear. 
These last few years especially for many an 
artist and many another man have been a com- 
ment on that experience that Francis Thomp- 
son wrote of, that divine pursuit, that flight 
down the nights and days and arches of the 
years, and the labyrinthine ways of one’s own 
mind, and in the midst of tears, and under 
running laughter, from those strong feet that 
followed, followed after. The folly of that 
flight is one of those spiritual practicalities we 
cannot dodge, the common sense of the soul. 
And whatever you may think, the cold facts 
remain, the truth in plain-song. Your public 
has had an instinct. It has liked the right 
thing, the best to be had. But the large public 
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is like the natural world: it uses up for its own 
ends what it finds and then throws it aside. 
For a while, then, your great public will like, 
as it has liked, your best art as it comes along. 
Then later you will have the humiliation and 
the disillusionment of seeing them applaud 
equally or even more loudly—partly as the 
fruit of long habit—your less good things, ap- 
plaud the bad more than the good was ap- 
plauded. And this is the bitter last scene of 
all for a great artist, who can only sustain it 
easily by increased vanity and egotism. The 
public’s way—which is nature’s—of using and 
throwing aside is right almost, however cruel; 
for otherwise we should have in the end a sur- 
vival of what is worse than dead. And yet 
there is a degree of devotion and survival that 
isa good thing. There is a degree of permanence 
of interest and of ideal relationship to art, among 
cultured men, that is good for art and its com- 
plete unfolding; just as there is a degree— 
though strictly limited and easily carried to 
unhealthy excess—of sublimation of the natural 
body into something of more ideality and a 
more permanent essence. And this you would 
find among a more cultured audience, of the 
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judicious, as Hamlet would say, however few 
they might be at first compared to your old 
millions. And then, too, there is the hard 
biological fact not to be blinked, of your going 
off, the sheer physical decline from perfection. 
And, whether that descent has already begun 
or not, it is certain at least that this particular 
thing that you have done is possible physically 
only a few years more. The spring will go out 
of it. 

And, in conclusion, dear Mr. Chaplin, the 
main thing is that you be happy as an artist 
in your own living. And that one can see from 
your pictures you are not. You have your 
dreams, we can see that, a passionate and deli- 
cate insurgence within you, a poetry and a 
music and a poignancy that eats into you. One 
feels that this man we see there on the screen 
knows very well that most of the people around 
him know little about him; knows that he has 
accepted too much cheap praise already and 
inferior court. He knows that he, like any 
creative artist, must always be alone and 
strange, as the mystery of creation is always 
alone in the material world; he must always 
be alone exactly as that little figure of his 
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Charlie always stands out from any scene 
around him by its wistful lustre and pathetic 
vividness. And this pathos, but half expressed, 
is what gives you now a good part of your ap- 
peal—for even little boys want to take you in 
their arms as they do their teddy-bears. It is 
like the pathos of life itself, which arises from 
our sense in life of the half-expressed, the pas- 
sionate and tender and violent pushing against 
the dumb obstacles of fact and matter. If in 
your work this pathos goes no farther than it 
does now, it will in time be lessened and gradu- 
ally become a gap, a lack, or a mere pitifulness 
and half defeat. But if you carry what is your- 
self farther toward its full expression in a more 
complete art, you will express more life, some- 
thing more beautiful, comic, tragic, and pro- 
foundly characteristic of you. That, of course, 
is what you want, one sees it behind that mask 
of yours. And it seems only fair to tell you 
that there are those among your admirers who 
want you to have it, and believe that you need 
not fail except as every artist must fail, by com- 
parison, as Leopardi said, with your own dream. 
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My friends at places like the Century Club 
and the Authors’ Club and the Players not in- 
frequently have vanquished me with the glories 
of the great days of Mr. Augustin Daly and his 
peers; days we have all indeed been taught to 
revere, days we have had so often flung in our 
teeth. I have lent to all this a humble ear. 
For I have no doubt that in those days there 
were personalities of dignity and distinction 
and technical conscience; I have no doubt that 
these actors received from their audiences a 
profound respect and a far wider consideration 
from serious and cultivated people than most 
of our own actors ever meet with or indeed 
deserve. Acting among us would greatly im- 
prove if our actors studied the methods of those 
days, the ideal of form, the discipline, the labor 
for technic and personal distinction. And yet 
I am not bowed to the dust with these accounts 
after all; I have my doubts. 

Quietly I have recalled, as I listened to these 
great annals of older days, the account I have 
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heard of that Verdi performance in Boston 
where real anvils, a host of them—and I seem 
to remember silver-tipped hammers also—were 
used for the famous chorus. I have seen some 
of the sets for Wagner’s operas which corre- 
sponded to the master’s own taste in such things 
and to the taste of his generation, and what 
incredible lollipops of gauze and paint these 
settings were, middle-class to their last inch, 
foolish and stale! I have heard of an American 
soprano who once in Florence took an encore 
by kneeling in front of the curtain in a white 
dress and blue sash and rolling her blue eyes to 
heaven as she sang Nearer, my God, to Thee, to 
the amazement of the Italians, who naturally 
wondered what could be the matter. And I 
have heard from a Paris novelist who came 
over to visit us in the first nineties, just how 
stuffy a certain famous literary salon was here 
in New York, with every one writing dialect 
stories and taking himself very seriously. 
Those spacious times of Daly, when Mrs. 
Gilbert reigned and the young John Drew and 
Ada Rehan and the rest—I ask myself just 
how bad was it then? How stuffy and foolish 
and elaborate was the theatre? Nowadays our 
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actors lack training, they know little of what 
comes by way of training and long schooling in 
their art, they know little about speaking, walk- 
ing, manners. But then? Was it not really a 
matter then of certain talents that arose by 
this training to artistic distinction in plays and 
in productions that wasted most of it? Apart 
from these individual figures, how much was it 
all the tomfoolery of mere boys, gay dogs, far- 
cical or virginal loves, smug matrons and droll 
sires; of buckram or saccharine sentiment, high- 
horse morals, and axiomatic thinking; of adoles- 
cent stories for Victorian ears, stuff that Ibsen 
knocked as high as a kite? I don’t believe any 
longer in those days myself. They had great 
assets, but on the whole our theatre is well out 
of them. I know that, in spite of certain noble 
talents beyond praise, those theatre days must 
have been expertly flat for the most part and 
essentially bourgeois and trivial in so far as 
any deep or important art went. And if on 
no other grounds, I know this because I know 
that the arts pretty largely hang together. 
What is true of one art in a generation is in one 
sense, at least, true of another; the one art may 
be farther advanced in its development or in 
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prosperity than the other, but in their falsity, 
in their spiritual sincerity, they are related and 
through that quality one may be predicted 
from the other. 

And it happens, also, that from those august 
times there are cold records still to be had in 
some of the arts: Longfellow, for example, who 
was thought a great poet; Ruskin, the great 
art critic; ““The Horse Fair,” that masterpiece 
of painting; and those stage versions that Irving, 
Daly, Tree, and the rest of them made of Shake- 
speare—which are still extant, and are worse 
than Longfellow and “The Horse Fair” and 
Ruskin’s remarks on Whistler—Shakespeare 
cut, rearranged, filled with lantern parties, me- 
ticulous and shoddy antiquarianism, mouthed, 
star-struck, mussed over with draper’s goods. 
The theatre of that day fades, and its great 
figures, for all their eminence and power, grow 
dim; but these relics of the various arts remain; 
and the recollection of them helps. How much 
sentiment and hopping about and tricky ob- 
viousness there may have been in those great 
days there is no way of knowing exactly; nor 
how few pungencies, how few ideas there were; 
nor how much professional skill and care and 
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how much well-trained and busy ado there may 
have been about nothing. We need not swal- 
low wholesale too much discouraging tradition 
of past glory. 
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We were lunching in Hollywood, at Levy’s 
place, a favorite of the movie actors, and newly 
decorated in the style of a ship, waves, masts, 
nets, sails and so on, and not unattractive. 
My host, an actor and writer of scenarios, far 
along toward the top of his profession and an 
able man, opened the talk by asking me a ques- 
tion. 

“Well,” he said; ‘“‘what do you think of the 
movies ?”” 

I tried to make an honest answer. 

“J don’t know what I think of them,” I said; 
“T don’t think I understand them.” 

The look in his eyes showed that he thought 
me merely trying to be effective, which obliged 
me to set about making myself clear. 

I explained with plentiful modesty and con- 
siderable humility over such an injection of 
theory into a friendly conversation, that we 
have to begin with the principle that every art 
has its own terms, can be judged by itself. Be- 
fore we can judge an art at all we have to know 
what it consists of and is driving at; we have 
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to know the rules of the game. What this self is 
in the movies I don’t know. I know the terms, 
—not words, not sound, but rhythm, visual 
motion; as an art the moving-picture must work 
in terms of that. But what could be the ideal 
in such an art, what it leads to, remains to be 
seen. It is not photography, it is not theatre. 
In moments of Charlie Chaplin’s pantomime, 
for example, or in the more abstract Caligari 
there are hints now and then and passages of 
something that seems to work in its own terms, 
to be complete in itself, to be essentially the 
moving-picture and no other art. But at pres- 
ent most of the movie is mere photographed 
theatre. The relation of the Victrola to music 
is pretty much the same as that of the movie 
to a theatrical art or to any art. For my part 
I do not know, of course, just what the form of 
this art of the movie is, provided it is an art 
yet, or gets to be one. As an art the moving- 
picture baffles me, I don’t know what it is driv- 
ing at, precisely. 

So I said, but I began to feel like a professor 
making a lecture, and left off. My host looked 
at me quietly, and more quietly, I could see, 
in his own mind, he classed me. 
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“Oh,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘Well, you 
see we tried that high-brow stuff and the public 
won’t have it, like The Doll’s House, for in- 
stance—now that went to pot. They wouldn’t 
come.” 

“But a photograph of an Ibsen play, what 
has that to do with the art of—” I began, but 
gave it up. There was no use, no ground to go 
upon. It had not occurred to this man that 
the moving-picture need be anything but the 
photograph of a play. I dropped the matter 
and began to ask amiable questions. I asked 
about the new divorces, the managerial favor- 
ites among the leading ladies, the cost of various 
films, the salaries, how much did Foolish Wives 
cost, and how much did they cut of this film, 
the censors? Ah, that—my companion knew 
everything. This was the friendly and right 
ground, and we talked the hour out happily. 

My host was called away then to the studios, 
where they were having a shipwreck, and I sat 
over my coffee. I looked about at the com- 
pany, nearly all movie people. Now and then 
there was an interesting and picturesque face, 
and now and then an achieved interesting pic- 
turesqueness. Now and then there were actors’ 
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faces in the old style, the pronounced features, 
chiselled mouths, clear nostrils. There were 
cultivated but glum faces of men half or wholly 
sold out for the reputed fortunes paid by the 
pictures to their editors, press agents, and dra- 
matists. There were lounging negligé young 
men, and bobbed-haired young ladies, and 
ladies in the style of Vogue covers and oftener 
in the more vampish and lush manner of the 
popular news-stand magazines. There were a 
few gentle and slightly bewildered faces too; 
and here and there a wisp of a dream in some 
one’s eyes. But most of them had about them 
that peculiar adequacy that one sees in the 
Pullman travellers between New York and 
Chicago, alert, complete, empty faces, grown- 
up children, oddly sophisticated in their ways 
about, and as oddly innocent of contemplation 
and scope. Looking at these movie people and 
listening to their talk you get the impression 
that they have no idea but that of what will 
go; what, as they put it, the public will stand 
for. Whatever the ideals may be that they 
come with, whatever great thoughts of art or 
theories of art, seem to all appearances to be 
lost in the scramble at Hollywood. The suc- 
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cesses that break through now and then with 
little innovations teach them nothing. You’ve 
got to make it go, you’ve got to give the public 
what it wants; that other stuff—whatever it is 
—has been tried; we know. 

And yet I could not blame these men and 
women very much. For that day and the day 
before I had seen the studios working; I had 
seen the actor led into a scene, directed by the 
director to act for a minute, half a minute, 
three minutes, told what to do, photographed 
in that blinding light pushed close up to his 
eyes, and then directed off the scene. And 
presently another bit, and so on all day, bits, 
odds and ends, scraps, patches, the whole studio 
lounging with players ready to go on for their 
moments and to be wound off by the camera in 
the blast of light; a shipwreck here, a medizval 
castle there, here an apartment with a real 
clock and curtains, there a desert island with 
palms, in this corner a great ballroom built at 
absurd expense, in that corner a lady in prison, 
made up very sad with her blackened eyes and 
straggling hair, behind a yard of bars, waiting 
for the camera man, and now doing a jig as she 
waits, holding on to the bars. How any effects 
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of acting at all can come out of this is a won- 
der. And it is easy to see how almost any artist 
would degenerate under such intervals, sitting 
about waiting, smoking, singing to an old square 
piano where some one is playing jazz, cut off 
from any profound mood, half idle, half acting, 
half individual, half directed; and most of the 
matter to be acted, rot and more rot and rot 
again, with only a touch now or then of the 
divine human thing that emerges in spite of 
all from the humanity of the people themselves 
or from the miracle that is glimpsed in the 
human life portrayed, however foolish the in- 
tention of the whole may be. No wonder they 
speak not of the art but of the picture indus- 
try. 

In the midst of which thoughts, and all un- 
fairly, then, my thoughts went back to another 
world I used to see. Signor Rei’s people who 
came every spring after Easter to Palermo to 
make the circus, as Severino, my boatman, 
used to tell me, and who were, God knows, Sig- 
nore, and also Santa Rosalia, the best circus 
company in the world; at least they were better 
than the crowd from Trapani or that Messina 
compagnia of dogs. I used to see these people 
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in a tavern down near the Marina, and talked 
with them a little, though most of what I knew 
I had from Severino himself. 

The Signor Rei had been a count, it was 
said, Severino told me; at least he had been a 
bandit once and once in prison, from which 
through his bravery he escaped, with the help 
of God, though he had left all that long ago, 
and was a good man. His circus had its home 
in Catania. Berti the harlequin was also a fine 
fellow, though he carried a knife at his waist 
under the red scarf and might use it. His 
amante was the bareback rider, and bellissima. 
Her father, the animal-tamer, used to beat her 
when she was young, but loved her very much 
now; her name was Pia, but they called her 
Perla Bianca on the bills. There were many 
others. Botti, I remember especially, who was 
very fat, the buffo of the clowns, and loved a 
little girl with red hair. I used to sit in the 
wine-room and watch them all out of playing 
hours, the lights darkening the shadows on 
their grave faces, darkening their back hair, 
too, shining on their white teeth when they 
laughed suddenly, and putting a beautiful 
pallor like ivory on their smooth skins. They 
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used to sing, and sometimes there was a waltz 
with everybody clapping. Now and then there 
was a row, fists on the table, great roaring voices 
and silenzios, and sometimes blows, but always 
settled and ended with glasses of wine all round. 
There had been a stabbing one year, Severino 
said, jealousy it was; the Colombina was very 
beautiful. That was bad, but there is a man’s 
honor, of course. They were a fierce, beautiful 
people, as Severino said. 

I sat there in Hollywood in the midst of that 
movie world, thinking of those people far away, 
under that bright sky, among flower-gardens, 
sweet-walled orchards, and little ancient farms 
with white farmhouses, among those strong 
shadows, strong smells, those rocks and songs 
and violent storms and cataclysms of nature; I 
thought of their voices, their vivid bodies, their 
sudden moods, their power, their abundance 
and vitality, and their passionate loves. I could 
see again the ring of them standing at the edges 
watching Maestro Rei when he made his ad- 
dress to the audience, the thunder of applause, 
the rushing forward to kiss him when he came 
off the scene, to take his hands, to throw arms 
around his neck and say bravo, molto bravo. I 
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remember how they played, the go they had, 
the heart, the gay pulse, the volume, the wild 
accuracy of everything they did. How little 
they knew, these Catania circus people, of the 
world, of business affairs, of competition and 
making a go of it. If they knew what their 
public wanted it was because they knew what 
they wanted themselves. These people have 
risen from the sun, the earth, blood, bread, 
water, wine, and an old past. However far in 
art they may get now as they are, brutal as 
they may be, or childlike or simple or crude or 
even criminal, they have at least the sources 
of art within them. They have the elements 
at least from which all art grows. They have 
vitality, abundance, power, clarity of mind 
when they think at all, ferocity, simplicity, and 
warmth of emotion, tragic directness, courage 
and impetuosity—which are the sources of all 
art. 

Beyond these people in Sicily, beyond such 
beginnings in the soil of human attributes, the 
mind goes on into a profounder beauty and 
into those nobler patterns in art that emerge 
from these elemental sources, and are nourished 
by them, to discover at length a lasting and 
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austere perfection. Beyond these people in 
the restaurant at Hollywood the mind can go 
no farther. Life here seems to spring from 
automobiles, divorcing, big business, bathtubs, 
estates, speed, action, and competition. There 
is something strangely baffling in all that. If 
art must always emerge from life, from deep or 
at the least from elemental living, what art can 
come from this? If life feeds on art and grows 
by it to something richer and more replete 
with its own matter, what life could feed on 
this? There is something about this smart, 
youthful completeness and vacuous adequacy 
that seems to end the matter. 
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“*Curist Gop!’ said King Charlemagne,” 
in the Chanson de Roland, “ ‘in evil case am 
I.’ and tore his beard in a great wrath and 
wept sore; and with him wept all the horse- 
men of the Franks. There were twenty thou- 
sand in the ranks that fainted on the ground.” 
That was group emotion, indeed, twenty thou- 
sand swooning at once, not to speak of the very 
handsome sympathy of it. And so it is in this 
town of New York about the theatre very 
often, though too mildly swooned to work very 
much toward artistic creation. Great patches 
of us are blown down together by something or 
other; and that settles it. The thing is great 
art, is immense, grand, the height of one’s ar- 
tistic adventures, the thrill of one’s life, what 
else is to be said? 

There is nothing else to be said if we are 
going to talk only of our little fits. But if we 
are going to talk about criticism there is a good 
deal to say. Suppose, then, for one instance, I 
should try with the Chauve Souris to put a 
case, as in fact I did once when the first pro- 
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gramme burst upon us. I said that the Chauve 
Souris, however delightful, was in no sense 
great or important art; that it had a few very 
good numbers, the Katinka for one, with its 
fine setting and make-ups, and with its way of 
being so gay, shrill, droll, and exquisitely sharp 
and automatic; or the Wooden Soldiers, not so 
good as the Katinka but very taking; that there 
were many unequal numbers, only partly good, 
like the Souvenir of the Far Past or the Tartar 
Dance; and some, like the Porcelaine de Saxe, 
very bad. I said that what was admirable and 
jolly in the Chauve Souris was nothing very 
important artistically or very profoundly Rus- 
sian or very stimulating toward new impulses 
in our own theatre, as we had heard it to be; 
but was a certain lovable quality in the whole 
thing, a certain refinement of intention—a 
friendly intention, too, toward the audience— 
and avoidance of the effect of mere expense; 
and a kind and homely absence of any strain 
that would come from greater brilliance or 
beauty or style; and that its lack of the Broad- 
way professional note, which is so hard, ade- 
quate, and empty, made it refreshing and highly 
welcome in our theatre. 
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Or suppose for another instance I were to 
write, as I have not yet done, of Miss Ruth 
Draper, who has a knack of getting very strong 
praise. Suppose I were to say that Miss Draper 
has much talent and much happy accomplish- 
ment to her credit, but that she has not mas- 
tered the precise distinctions that define her 
particular art and make it different from all 
others. She needs more study, more selection 
instead of so much mere facility; more concen- 
tration and finality of body and mind together; 
and through all this to seek to acquire a con- 
tinuous personal style that will run through 
her entire work, whatever her subject, and give 
it distinction. 

I have never seen Miss Draper in a series of 
recitals, only in ten or twelve numbers. In 
only a few of these did she get a finished result: 
the débutante, say, and the old Yiddish grand- 
mother with the shawl over her head, and fine 
moments now and then elsewhere. But take 
the French milliner for a contrary example. 
There we saw no established rhythm of motives; 
the voice and the intonation were not deter- 
mined; and, most of all, the body was never 
penetrated with the idea, but was quite casual 
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and incidental. Whereas, of course, it ought 
to be obvious that the sketch will not be art 
until something is discovered and is fused all 
through it that distinguishes this subject from 
all others and that translates it into the special 
art Miss Draper cultivates. 

Take the old New England woman on the 
porch, a really tragic, comic, grotesque, earth- 
bound motif. It was seen by Miss Draper only 
in spots; it threatened to end almost anywhere; 
it was not driven down into any inevitable 
meaning. In most of Miss Draper’s numbers 
the lines of the design were confused. The 
pattern demanded for the stage was not con- 
centrated upon or even discerned. How much 
kinder, then, it would be in Miss Draper’s 
friends and how much more useful to the growth 
of her art and of all art, not to tell her that she 
is a whole theatre in herself, a summit, but 
rather to say that in most of her work she is 
not an artist at all yet, but only a drawing- 
room entertainer, however delightful! 

From this sort of criticism, as from the criti- 
cism of the Chauve Souris, I should meet with 
reactions not unkind, sometimes very sugges- 
tive, too, and stimulating; but often most re- 
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monstrant. There would be one kind of reac- 
tion that would bring on a real discussion. It 
is quite commonly met with, and it comes to 
this: when we have a good thing, better than 
any of the rest, why pick flaws in it? Why 
not encourage the best, push it along? A part 
of this reaction runs off into another slant with 
the less thoughtful of the objectors. Democ- 
racies resent differences of opinion as they 
resent any difference in dress, manners, or ac- 
cent; and the bankers and promoters have 
taught us how much more fun it is, and how 
much less bother in the head, to boost some- 
thing, cut out the fault-finding, all stand to- 
gether for the new gas-works or for more and 
better concrete walks, fifteen miles of them, 
though they lead nowhere. Every one is hav- 
ing such a good time; and when one finds some- 
thing one likes, how much jollier it is to think 
also that it is great art! And then to have 
some one trying to spoil it, and probably for 
the sake of being different and nothing else in 
the world! Why hit below the mental belt 
when people are only playing, after all? But 
this type of reaction is not important. The 
significant and important element of it all 
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comes back to that main point—an honest 
and considerable one—why not stand behind 
and shout for something that is, to say the 
least, at the top of our showing in the theatre, 
and so encourage the remainder to follow a 
good example? 

Such a shouting is a friendly thing and—in so 
far as it is not mere partisan egotism—it means 
well. This cracking up to the heights the best 
to be found on hand is amiable enough, and 
sociable; though it may also imply perhaps 
“Tf you let me boost this, I’ll boost the other 
with you,” like the doctors in Moliére: “If 
you let me give this patient an emetic, I'll 
agree to anything you please for the next.” 
But it constructs little. Its charm is vivacity 
and enthusiasm, fine human things with most 
contagious uses of their own in art. Enthu- 
siasm is a fine thing indeed, but profound enthu- 
siasm forces on the artistic conscience an obli- 
gation to try also to judge wisely and for the 
highest excellence. Otherwise how discourag- 
ing it would be to remember that in sheer 
enthusiasm we are so far surpassed by the 
animals, who are able to wag their ears, roll 
over, bark, bray, crow, chirrup, and squeal, in 
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their expressions of approval, and set the whole 
barnyard going in five seconds. 

Friends and the barnyard aside, it is a safe 
method in criticism to ask to see the results, 
to see what are the fruits of any position a 
critic may take for himself. Such a position 
as this, of boosting the best on hand at the 
time, is a homely, warm position, full of the 
folks and the get-together. But where does it 
lead? ‘‘When fruit is passed to you at table,” 
says one of the old books of Colonial etiquette, 
“glance rapidly over the platter, choosing the 
best”; but that looked toward the discernment 
of temporary ends only and not toward horti- 
culture or altruism. In the realm of the blind 
the one-eyed is king, as the Spaniards say, but 
only if we must have a king. And the least 
ugly daughter may be the family beauty, but 
that does not prove that beauty has been 
achieved by the family. Not at all. At this 
rate how shall we ever move forward? And 
at this rate how are we ever going to have any 
standards of excellence? 

And here we shall have some of the more 
philosophic lifting their brows and narrowing 
their eyes. Standards? Are there any abso- 
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lute standards in art? Are there any absolute 
standards for criticism to work with? 

But that question is not so devastating as it 
may seem. Nobody is saying that there are 
absolute standards of beauty or taste or any- 
thing else in art. But it ought to be clear 
enough that every work of art has in it some- 
how or other its own inherent standards of 
perfection. And you need not have seen the 
best of a thing in art to know more or less ex- 
actly just how good a particular example of 
this thing may be. What happens in such a 
case is what happens in the creation of any 
ideal,—you make a synthesis. Suddenly all the 
little perfections that you have recognized as 
such in the case under observation are fused 
together into something that appeals to the 
imagination as the ideal for that case. The 
imagination here has a double office, it abstracts 
and creates; from the thing observed, it ab- 
stracts what appears to be the essential quality, 
and at the same time it generates in the mind’s 
eye something that has about it the beautiful 
persuasion of the ideal embodiment of that 
quality. In a great work of art this ideal may 
be felt as completely present, and we may rest 
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satisfied, and are sustained and fed with our 
delight in it. We recognize inferiority in a 
piece of art by the absence, in part at least, of 
this ideal satisfaction. Every work of art aims 
at the quintessence of its characteristic quality. 

When this is consummated, and the expres- 
sion of it complete, we have style; we have the 
distinctions in style that we recognize so easily 
in diverse individuals, schools, and epochs. To 
take one illustration, a dancer does an Arab 
dance to the four points of the compass, north, 
south, east, and west, where God’s spirit holds. 
Obviously he is driving at these points. That 
is to say, his problem is built on four points at 
right angles to each other from his centre of 
gravity, and his feet evidently are to define 
these four points in terms of the idea around 
them. But if the feet are blurred, if they miss 
the points, the clear statement of the angles, 
if they are a dwindling design, you need not 
be an expert to know that the dance has not 
arrived. The dancer may be indeed the best 
we have or the best anywhere as yet in this 
particular kind; but that will not oblige us to 
proclaim him remarkable or perfect. He has 
not seen his art through yet, however much 
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we may enjoy it or enjoy our own enthusiasm 
about it, or may feel it necessary to be enthu- 
siastic about something. There is no need to 
be nervous about the ideal, we need not fool 
ourselves in order to imagine it in our midst. 
The ideal is always implied to some degree in 
every artistic effort, but not very often reached; 
and we may as well realize that nothing can 
force the hand of art. It is better to err if you 
must on the side of shouting for some excellence 
in a thing than on that of shouting for the thing 
itself if it is not wholly excellent; and the best 
thing a critic can do is to point out or proclaim 
qualities in a work of art or elements of merit. 
His readers who have insight will go on past 
him, for they will perceive the ideal implied in 
the qualities and elements pointed out, and 
from their own syntheses they will project 
something consummate in its own kind by 
which the work will be measured. 

In this way the habit already so strong in 
men’s minds of abstracting for themselves 
ideals of things from an experience with them, 
and so getting a measure of perfection in kind, 
may be encouraged and strengthened by the 
critic. And the critic’s achievement and the 
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achievements of his readers may at least help 
to increase the amount of culture that ought 
to arise from the presence of the theatre in 
society. By culture I mean the perception of 
every single thing in terms of the whole. Cul- 
ture as seeing the point, the essential charac- 
teristic that defines the one thing, the one art 
or piece of art, the one action, quality, or idea, 
distinct from all others, but that at the same 
time establishes the relation of all things to 
the one. The essential point of a thing is—to 
use a term in physics—its light, the color of 
its ray. And culture is the process of perceiv- 
ing the light that shines from one thing upon 
another; the antiphonal radiance existing in 
all things among themselves. 
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I REMEMBER several years ago seeing Miss 
Doris Keane as the prima donna in Edward 
Sheldon’s Romance. I remember how startled 
I was. There was a voice that went straight 
to its objective, hit the ear like a gesture. The 
sudden, startling vivacity of tone leapt out in 
a speech now and then like a red bird out of 
the shadows; the laugh cut like a bright whip 
across the moment. There was a fine plastic 
gift, a living use of the hands; the wrists were 
eloquent in their lines. There was a beautiful 
floating movement across the stage when the 
actress walked, an urgent and compelling pan- 
tomime. And finally, there was over every- 
thing done a sense of a certain droll pungency 
of intelligence. And all these qualities seemed 
to be somehow the actress’s body; her very 
presence seemed to be the truth of them. 

For talent is ultimately a thing of the body. 
It goes back to the body as music does to the 
ear-drum and the nerves of hearing; it gives 
an important continuity to the person, and 
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makes it not only true but necessary that the 
greatest actors always in a sense act themselves. 
But what talent may be, with all its separa- 
bility, vividness, vitality, and magnetism, you 
cannot say exactly. Talent in an actor has a 
mysterious difference from mere capacity for 
hard work, though work perfects it by sifting 
out its special and right mode of expression, 
and so frees it to be its essential self. It differs 
from intention, however earnest; for talent is 
an organic thing—to take a term from science 
—as distinguished from inorganic; it is a part 
of the structure, the organism, the living tissue 
of the person who possesses it rather than some- 
thing to be taken on, desired, and labored at. 
And talent is an immediate thing. To those 
who have an eye for it, talent is discernible at 
once when it comes on the stage; it establishes 
a kind of luminosity of the presence, a radiance 
of the body seen to be living out the moment 
there. When an actor with talent is on the 
stage with actors who have none, he seems to 
stand apart from them, to flow toward them 
and from them, to be a living thing separate 
from the rest, who appear to be surroundings 
in which creation has not yet happened. It is 
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the quality of this difference that indicates the 
reason why talent cannot be defined. Talent is 
inexpressible, like all natural things. It is its 
own description. Like all things that are a 
part of nature, talent alone, through its own 
manifestation, can convey itself completely to 
us. 
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Ir the psychology of our day has stressed 
anything it is the fact that the life of the mind 
rests on historically ancient processes, on the 
constituted matter of the universe. That is to 
say we are grown out of and into nature; we 
are a part of its texture, of its tissue even; and 
what we call ourselves is only the little con- 
scious point at which we connect with the 
whole, and through which we enter on a con- 
ception of the whole. The life of the mind has 
the same relation to nature as the fragrance of 
a flower has to the earth; our consciousness is 
the light fragrance of a flower, but this fra- 
grance is the odor of reality. It is only through 
all this accumulated history that is in us, the 
remembering organisms, the unforgetting cells 
and growths, that we share in the life of the 
world. And only through the exploitation and 
use of this sharing can we express for the rest 
of the whole the living part of it that we are. 

It follows, then, that art depends first of all 
on the life of the body, that body which is at 
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the same time the ancient storehouse of the 
forms and pulses and directions of a whole; 
and yet is its feeling organ, its every moment’s 
intimate perceiving. In the art of the theatre, 
then, to throw away such an avenue as is the 
sense of sound is shortsighted and suicidal. It 
is a way of limiting the expression of life, of 
forgetting the necessary earth, of telling lies. 
And in our theatre it is a fact that sound is al- 
most a forgotten thing. The voice is used in 
our theatre almost entirely as an articulate 
medium. But a part of every truth is its in- 
articulateness; all the half-conscious elements, 
delicate implications, the radiant and shadowy 
emanations that make up every human truth, 
and that words can never express. And sound 
itself has significance. The articulate meaning 
of the word pain is a symbolistic accident; the 
sound of it goes vaguely but farther in. Re- 
gardless of word concepts the mere voice is 
another medium to express the ancient and 
imminent life that lives itself in us. 

Every one knows the part a dramatist’s 
sound takes in his complete effect. Shakespeare 
obviously is always recognized first of all by 
the ear. Very much of Galsworthy’s failure to 
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convince me, I think, lies in the abandoned and 
easy drought of his music. And I believe that 
one of the obstacles of Ibsen’s progress with 
us, something that makes his work seem dry 
and dutiful and Euclidian, is the sterile sound 
of the acting translation; a humble ear would 
take Mrs. Alving for Madame President calling 
the ladies to order, and stating her case for their 
consideration. Every dramatist has his own 
voice and every language has its voice. But it 
must be remembered that the voice is inex- 
tricably tied up with its language. We com- 
plain of the Italian singer’s voice as “white”; 
but Italian is a “white” language. We com- 
plain of the German tone as “dark”; but Ger- 
man, and English too, are “dark” languages. 
Mimi Aguglia’s voice, amazing in Italian, ani- 
mal, pathetic, inexhaustible, becomes light and 
uninteresting when she speaks English. Ben- 
Ami is one of the few foreigners I have heard 
who can place exactly and naturally in English 
the tone they have always used. And Miss 
Doris Keane is the only actor I have ever seen 
who could reproduce the Italian tone precisely 
in English. 

The voice of a country’s theatre, like the 
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English or French or Italian, gets to be as defi- 
nite perhaps as an actor’s. There is the Amer- 
ican stage voice with its tone driven through 
the nose, its inflexible upper lip, its bad place- 
ment in the throat, and its frequent monotony. 
There is the English voice with its dry, balanced 
quality suited so well to their social comedy 
but lacking in range and fluency, too full of 
aspirated breath, and without much mettle or 
resonance in the head; the French voice with 
its training, its style, its adequacy for its dra- 
matic use; the moving Russian voice; the Ital- 
ian voice, the best of all, a free tone, a tragic 
timbre, a wide range and abundance of power. 
Style in the use of voice implies in one sense a 
personal distinction. But in general it means 
a use of the voice that finds the same essential 
quality that the matter to be said possesses. 
Style in an actor’s or a theatre’s voice would 
mean a constant variation of the timbre, the 
delivery, and enunciation to suit the kind of 
play it carries or the mood. In a comedy of 
manners like The School for Scandal, for example, 
the voice would be clear, finished, the lips ex- 
pert, the tongue striking well on the teeth; the 
tone would go up and down but always be sure 
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of its place in the throat, be crisp, shining, in 
hand, like the satin and gold of the furniture 
and costumes, the rapier at the wrist, the lace 
over it, the wordliness, and the wit. In Chekhov 
it would have the last naturalness, every close- 
ness to feeling and impulse that the moment 
reveals. In Shakespeare a range of elaborate 
music, suited to the style, a clearness, with a 
warmth of poetic emotion. In D’Annunzio’s 
drama the voice would have to be rich and 
sensuous, metallic, shading infinitely, the voice 
of a degenerate god. And so on through the 
styles and moods of all drama. 

It is, of course, a platitude in esthetics to 
say that music is the most ideal of the arts. 
Music can be the thing itself where words can 
only be the concept of it or painting one selected 
phenomenon. In the light of this you may say 
that an actor’s voice is his most important 
medium. You may say that the tone an actor 
uses can move us more than any other thing 
about him. The word he speaks gives the con- 
cept, the gesture he makes exhibits a single 
phenomenon; but the voice may be anger it- 
self or longing, and may go straight, as music 
does, to the same emotion in us. So that there 
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is something strange and ironical in the realiza- 
tion of how much more our theatres—and our 
education for that matter—have cultivated the 
eye rather than the ear. We have all sorts of 
instructions about stage production, about light 
and its uses and diversities, about the effect 
of colors and their combinations. In Gordon 
Craig’s design for Electra we have the idea of 
that door, high and fateful and unrevealing, 
the domination of visual proportion over our 
sense. In the best settings we have sometimes 
had light and color and line made as ideal al- 
most and as abstract as music. But, after all, 
that is the realm of the visual, it is eye learn- 
ing. 

So that we may well recall what education 
the Greeks thought wise for the uses of their 
sons. Philosophy, rhetoric, oratory and reci- 
tation, and music, were the main branches of 
their endeavor. Sculpture and painting and 
architecture, those arts whose life is in the eye, 
they learned to know by seeing them and by 
the images arising from the perfecting of their 
bodies in the daily palestra. But often enough 
the philosophy that they learned, the history 
and poetry and logic, came through discourses 
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and argument and reading aloud, and much of 
what they knew well they may never have seen 
in writing; they had received it in sound images 
instead of visual. The Greek ear was trained 
to hear the value of syllables and rhythm and 
cadence in speech, the modes of music and the 
quality of the voice in reading and singing. 
Through years of discipline and practice a 
Greek arrived at this perfection of exercise and 
perception. 

In the theatre of Dionysos the lighting was 
that of the sun; the scene was but slightly 
varied either through shifts or through light. 
The gestures were simple and restrained, as we 
may infer from the spirit and the style of the 
plays, and may be sure of from the difficulties 
that the costume, the onkos, the padding, and 
the high-soled cothurnus would have put in 
the way of animated motions. The expression 
of the mask remained unchanged, but it was 
made so as to serve as a resonator for the actor’s 
voice. So that the larger part of the effect in 
the Greek theatre was due to the voices, trained 
as we train for the opera and exerted for a 
trained public taste. However beautiful the 
lines of those garments may have been, their 
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erave and exquisite rhythms and their subtlety 
of color in the bright air, the blowing on them 
of the wind from the Bay of Salamis, it was 
the voices of the actors that achieved much of 
that effect of tragic beauty. The words of the 
dramatist were conveyed through the voice, 
animated by the beauty and variety of its 
music; and sometimes heightened further still 
by the music of pipes and strings that followed 
the voice, dilating further the poetic meaning, 
making it yet more poignant and unerring. 

“Cynthius aurem vellit, et admonuit,’ Virgil 
wrote, when the god of poetry came to him; 
and Milton, translating, “Phoebus replied, 
and touched my trembling ears.” 

To all that antique world the ear was the 
seat of memory. And memory is half our life, 
and more than half of all beauty. 
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Hot APPLicATIONS 


I HEARD a producer once who had just re- 
turned from Paris say to one of our best actors 
that he had seen the Comédie Francaise, and 
thought very poorly of it. “You,” he said to 
the actor, “would think it impossible, abso- 
lutely.” 

But there he was wrong. So excellent an 
artist as this actor is, would see at once the 
many virtues of the Théatre Francais. As a 
naturalistic actor he would find a great deal 
there to avoid, even if he could attain to it; 
as a sincere and intelligent artist he would con- 
demn the artificiality where it becomes an 
empty and merely academic mannerism, and 
would be bored with the silly vacuity of some 
of the lesser actors and the golden flatulency 
of some of the foremost. But he would recog- 
nize at once the triumph so often exhibited 
over technical difficulties, over diction, gesture, 
style. He would know how much labor and 
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skill went to the smooth front—whether you 
like it or not—that this august stage presents 
to the world of Paris; by the very expertness 
of his own craft he would detect this terrific 
proficiency and would applaud. 

It is the smaller people, the hangers-on and 
the imitators and disciples, who are apt to apply 
their theories so hotly. They know that this is 
good and that is bad; they will have none of 
whole hemispheres of the art that has moved 
thousands of men and expressed the lives of 
thousands. Like the mobs in Shakespeare they 
come on only to acclaim or to damn. For art 
this heat of theirs has its uses. It blows the 
trumpets for the movements that arise; it for- 
wards or dooms the new, and preserves, winds 
up or puts new life into the old. But the ex- 
clusive disciples themselves are losers. 

Profound artists are apt to know the good 
wherever they see it. Their own gifts and 
technical eye enable them to judge a piece of 
art by itself; they can see the point even in an 
art that is at odds with their own, they can see 
the intention and the extent to which it has 
been successfully followed. And they know 
that there are as many ways in art as there are 
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ways of living. They perceive eminence no 
matter how much they may despise the school 
or the theory behind it. The small fry are hot 
about things and are blind outside their own 
camp; their heat is a good part of their exist- 
ence. But in significant art, however diverse, 
there is often a real communion of saints. 


SocrAL CLEAVAGE AND DRAMA 


One of the prices we pay for democracy is 
the cost to our drama of our lack of social cleav- 
age. Socially we have the rich, the poor, the 
intelligent, the uneducated, the working people, 
the leisured crowd. We have all kinds of in- 
dividuals. But we have no place where one 
class leaves off and another begins. We have 
no clear lines to be counted on as determining 
and enclosing regions where certain human 
aspects and cultural attributes are to be found. 
Our colors blend, our edges blur, our tradition 
often dies as fast as it is born. 

The effect of this on our comedy is so far 
almost fatal. Comedy is a social art, as every- 
body knows. It takes all its values and all its 
point from the relation of its matter to the 
whole circle of society. Things become absurd 
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in a human being because they are out of pro- 
portion to the general whole to which they are 
related. Delicate observation of individual 
foibles is made by the daylight of common 
social good sense. But where there is not some 
certain ground with some certain class for the 
dramatist to rely upon as a world to write for 
or write at, the security of his humor and phi- 
losophy is lost. In such a state of things humor 
finds its focus diffused and wit loses its target. 
Our comic writer, then, since he has no one 
kind of audience to write for, must write for 
all kinds. He hits the average. And American 
comedy is as yet never really distinguished but 
only a good-humored and often sharp-eyed 
liveliness and spirit, very much on the mental 
level of a boy of fourteen. 

Take for instance To the Ladies by Mr. 
George S. Kaufman and Mr. Marc Connelly, 
a comedy that with its shrewd choice of ma- 
terial from our popular life and the pleasant 
bustle of its action and dialogue, earned its 
Broadway success. For my part I think that 
in this play there was a steady threat of some- 
thing notable, especially in the banquet scene, 
which, even as it was, ran to a significant plane 
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now and then. But the play as a whole was 
depressing; I thought of it later with despair. 
If only there had been one person or one re- 
flection out of all that evening to give me even 
a tiny hint that somebody knew what a shabby 
world was being portrayed. If there had been 
only some hint of what a stupid lot of childish, 
money-measured and energy-measured ambi- 
tion, what a flat and commonplace drabness 
there was about those amiable and active and 
often very hard personages running through 
the scenes! In other words, what a different 
comedy To the Ladies would be if one could 
feel that the authors or actors or audience saw 
it from any vantage ground of culture or social 
idea or recognized social angle or even personal 
distinction. As it was, the play and the audi- 
ence were too often like children amusing chil- 
dren, or the bravura of the servants’ hall, good- 
natured activity, an equality of unreflection 
and hilarious adolescence. 

Tragedy depends, of course, less than comedy 
does, on a social arrangement. It is more uni- 
versal, more elemental and less accidental. 
But our tragedy, nevertheless, finds its difficul- 
ties increased by the absence of those masses 
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of prejudice, tradition, code, principle, recog- 
nized and passionate class feeling, from which 
the dramatist’s characters may struggle or re- 
volt, and under which they may be broken as 
if by fate itself. We have almost none of that 
inherited magnificence of time, its bonds, its 
wounds, its violent fetters of family, custom, 
and class. The only people that our dramatists 
have seemed able to set apart, have been able 
to count on as acknowledged social classes, are 
the fallen woman and the working man. But 
the limitations here are obvious. nna Christie 
and The Hairy Ape, good as they are, would, 
even if they were better, through their very 
subjects remain too limited in their cultural 
comment and in their intellectual inclusiveness, 
too limited in their scope and possibilities to 
cover much of life as we know it. Hamlet after 
all is closer in content to the average man 
than these plays are; and, if well played, even 
the Gdipus Rex would contain more of almost 
any man’s soul, his idea and his dreams. 

But since we have the democracy we must 
work out a drama that expresses us under its 
conditions. How simple this drama will be or 
stupid or uncultured, emotional, intellectual, 
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vague, primitive, or noble, or swiftly and beau-: 
tifully free, or drab, or spacious, or radiant, 
remains to be seen. 


SPEED 
No end of the difficulties in the New York 


serious theatre would be avoided or halved, at 
least, if the producers insisted more on speed 
in speaking, and if the actors trained for it. 
Speed in enunciation and delivery of lines. In 
such a play as Regnard’s Le Légataire Universel 
at the Comédie Francaise, or Le Cid or a 
modern piece like Les Marionettes, the actors 
take speeches in something like a third of the 
time that a speech of the same length would 
require on our stage. This, of course, is due in 
part to the language, since the lack of a strong 
tonic accent in French and the frequent liaison 
permit a much greater rapidity of utterance. 
But it comes partly also from the training and 
care that these French actors exercise to ac- 
quire mere speed. The tirades, then, for the 
French, those long discourses so much objected 
to by their English critics, become another 
thing, and say more and take no longer than 
many of the speeches in our theatre. 
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Of all this Back to Methuselah was a good in- 
stance. In those scenes—to take a less tiresome 
example of Shaw’s garrulity in this play—where 
the Brothers Barnabas explain their doctrine, 
much would be gained if the actors sat still, 
took each other’s speeches up immediately, 
with distinct and precise enunciation, and 
heightened the speed at which the lines are 
given. This would be artificial, yes, but that 
has no point, for the scenes in themselves are 
patently dialogue statements of ideas. Potter- 
ing about, changing positions, climbing on 
furniture, looking out of windows and the like, 
trying to make these scenes seem real, can 
accomplish only a childish rubbish of illusion. 
These scenes are a dramatist’s convention from 
the start, and to admit them frankly as such 
only keeps the art of them intact. For this 
speed, of course, there would have to be con- 
centration on the precise accent of word and 
on the sense accent; and there would have to 
be trained lips, tongue, and breathing. There 
would have to be vivacity of tone, concentra- 
tion on the values of emphasis and idea, and 
smart accuracy of phrase. But what else is an 
artist on the stage for? 
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Top-oF-THE-STAIRNESS 


The number of people who have spoken of 
Mr. Frank Reicher’s performance in He Who 
Gets Slapped as good acting seems to me to 
bring up one of the sharpest queries about act- 
ing in general. To my notion Mr. Reicher in 
the part of this Italian count of Andreyev’s 
seemed possessed with a frenzy for disjoining 
every scene that he entered. He could not 
appear at the top of the stair without his trowel 
of stage effect, without covering himself with 
top-of-the-stairness, and then with descending- 
ness, and then, once down, with across-the- 
stageness. Everything that he did was under- 
scored and underlined; he blurred a grave and 
sombre and fantastic and chaotic part by minc- 
ing it and by a perpetual registering of every 
little point that he wished to make. He con- 
tinually forced. 

The reason for people’s liking that is partly 
because such acting takes its time and is at 
home on the stage, which is something they de- 
light in; but they like it also because they can 
see that it is acting. And in that they show 
the right direction. Acting should be acting 
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first of all, an art that renders in its own terms 
something it takes from life. But it is the ob- 
viousness and the piling on of it that makes 
them see this forced acting so readily and re- 
joice in it as acting. Such art more than meets 
the spectator half-way; it constantly reminds 
him of its intentions toward being art. But it 
is without taste, and most of all without any 
fluidity. It is mere exaggeration, supported in 
Mr. Reicher’s case, of course, by a great deal 
of technical facility. 

What such admirers of this sort of acting 
need to ponder is the difference between ex- 
ageeration and heightening. To heighten in 
acting, as in any other art, is to discover the 
qualities in the subject-matter that seem sig- 
nificant, and then to push the expression of 
them till their very quintessence is achieved, 
till the soul of them is manifest. Heightening, 
then, is a kind of super and illuminating truth. 
It secures an individual integrity in a thing, and 
it produces a subtle and ineffable participation 
between what is heightened and what touches or 
envelops it. Exaggeration is merely distortion. 
It falsifies both the nature of the thing itself and 
its relationship to whatever is true around it. 
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HEL Be We 


Coming out of the theatre not long ago we 
heard a woman exclaiming over the charms of 
the young hero in the play. ‘You often see 
actors with fine shoulders,” she was saying, “or 
with a fine head, but it’s not often you see one 
with so fine a leg.”” My companion turned to 
me and observed that we had often heard of 
the Tired Business Man, but the Tired Busi- 
ness Woman we had not met before. 

The incident brutalizes the theme a little no 
doubt, but it trails a point with it. There has 
been an amiable change in the men of our 
theatre toward the more casual, the more 
flimsily natural, more journalistic or looser. 
Time was when actors were romantic, they 
had something of technic, they were equipped 
with something at least that had to be learned, 
if it was only English diction or fencing or en- 
tering a room. Sometimes even they were 
senatorial personages acutely sonorous and 
masters of the grand manner. But these actors 
were for romantical ladies. Later came actors 
who were strong, hardy, with gusto; which at 
least it took exercise to achieve. Such were for 
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the athletic ladies. And then later still the 
actors were moody, the semblance of a thought- 
ful brow had at least to be learned. Such were 
for the revolted daughters, the intellectuelles. 
But in that matinée of ours with the fine- 
legged hero one saw women very different from 
all these. They looked, above all else, busier. 
There were rows of more exact-looking women; 
women of affairs, artists, buyers, decorators, 
agents, tea-room managers with college degrees 
and silver jewelry; women busy about their 
husbands, their lovers, their clothes, their 
leisure, their make-ups, or their engagements, 
as the case happened to be. Women who ate 
their lunches at the club; women who had tele- 
phones; who sat on committees. Most of them 
had been busy; most of them were tired, just 
as men are. And just as men did, they wanted 
relaxation and amusement. They had come to 
the theatre to be refreshed. In sum the T.B. W. 
And the actors that please the T. B. W. are 
amiable, willing creatures. They may either 
delight in their persons or may boyishly neg- 
lect them—a manly advantage over their poor 
sisters, who for the T. B. M. must always be 
attractively set out, must be—if not over- 
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whelmingly Oriental—blonde, must be lustrous, 
massaged, and tireless. But like their sisters 
these actors have no technic. They hustle 
through their scenes with simple freedom, un- 
touched by the exotic corruption or subtlety 
of your foreign or highbrow stuff. Like their 
sisters their business is to please all with pleas- 
ant vacuity, to have nothing too much of any- 
thing but that, and to have something for all, 
to please everybody a little bit—the great 
secret of our popular art. Nor is there any 
chance of their becoming artists. The gifted 
among them soon learn better. Nothing is 
asked of them but to be themselves, and not 
even that, for that is the demand upon great 
artists; they are asked to give us that side of 
themselves which could be expressed on a maga- 
zine cover; they are to leave us rested; amused, 
moved just enough; they are to give us some- 
thing that we seek when we have seen enough 
of life by being busy all day and want to pass 
the time. They are the remainder of the table- 
d’hote. 

But T. B. M. or T. B. W., why not one as 
well as the other these days? They have equal 
rights to be amused and refreshed. 
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TEMPO 


If you listen in the New York theatre you 
will very commonly hear actor after actor take 
the tempo of his speech from the speech that 
has just been spoken. And so it happens some- 
times that for a whole scene the tempo of all 
the speeches have about the same measure. I 
doubt if the average producer ever thinks one 
way or the other about the subject. 

But the vitality behind dramatic art makes 
it necessarily true that every part has in itself 
its general tempo, its time-pattern; and the 
same is true of every single speech. What is 
true of visual design is true for the ear also: 
that every section of a play is a time-centre in 
itself, to which surrounding parts are related; 
all these centres in their turn are related to 
larger centres, and so on. 

A study of tempo by our actors would help 
mend two of the worst faults on our stage, 
monotony and lack of speed. And the achieve- 
ment of more variety and speed would help to 
clear away the idly imitative, the realistic 
clutter now so much in the way of the art of 
the theatre. And finally a study of tempo 
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leads to better diction, to more flexible char- 
acterization, and to a sharper impress of the 
dramatic pattern involved. 


INCLUSIVENESS 


When Mr. Edward Johnson of the Chicago 
Opera Company conceived the part of Pinker- 
ton, he chose the right direction. The character 
has never been popular with audiences. They 
have never liked this picture of a young naval 
officer who betrays the woman that loves him, 
and then sails away and deserts her. What 
could an artist do, I fancy Mr. Johnson re- 
flected, to make this part less repellent and 
more tragic and moving? What profoundly 
human—and so more easily forgivable, or at 
least understandable—motives might there con- 
ceivably be that would account for such an 
action and such callousness of heart? Mr. 
Johnson ended by creating a young man lifted 
and carried away by the glamour of the East, 
its romance and exotic horizons. Into this 
world of his imagination the woman came; 
through it he saw her, and her love for him 
may have grown to meet this excitement, this 
glow, this tender intensity in him, He, as well 
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as she, was the victim of forces stronger than 
himself. So that his cruelty was one of the de- 
fects of an excellence. 

This conception of the part was permissible 
enough, and as true, for that matter, as any 
other. And it has the advantage over the 
usual conception of Puccini’s hero, the be- 
trayer of the passing-whim-of-a-man theme, 
because it brings into action more of life; it 
includes more of what we are or may be. It is 
not so easy as that average conception, which 
settles the matter very simply; but it is more 
persuasive and moving because it is more beau- 
tiful. It is darker and more distressing in the 
end because it covers more of life, and is there- 
fore more widely indicative, less incidental or 
individual, and more fatally expressive. It 
carries farther and is more tragic because, by 
depicting them as working on all the charac- 
ters, it leaves more exposed the forces that are 
at work. And as the development of a réle for 
an artist it all rests on a deeper and more sig- 
nificant method. 

Realism is partly responsible for this narrow- 
ing and hardening of motives, and character- 
drawing in the theatre. Realism constantly 
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manifests an anxiety to explain. In its anxiety 
to give an account of things or to present them 
uncolored by mystery and sentiment, realism 
remains ill at ease with the inexplicable. But 
since their inexplicability is always a part of 
the vitality of all things, it follows that realism 
to get its focus must tend to narrow or ex- 
clude. 

For the average actor this, of course, is the 
easiest way to go. It creates a seeming actu- 
ality for him of logic or science, with which he 
can be more comfortable in elaborating his 
part. It makes life seem to work, to fit into 
our statement of it. But art of importance 
never makes life work, never puts things into 
a plausible nutshell, never quite. The clever 
and the profound thing for any actor in any 
part is always, in so far as he does not falsify 
what is intended by the author, to study the 
part in the light of human nature at its richest 
and most luminous. The whole success of 
every piece of art depends finally on the extent 
to which the outline of its essential character is 
kept and yet at the same time is filled with 
possible implications, with means to enlarge 
and deepen our response to it. 
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Opvious AND INEVITABLE 


Without meaning to in the least, I startled 
a company of art lovers by saying that a cer- 
tain actress-singer was nearly always obvious. 
She had few tricks, I said, that would not be 
obvious to the merest nursery-maid in the gal- 
lery and would not be expected and exploited 
by this maid. 

To this the host replied that these things 
were obvious, yes, but all great art was ob- 
vious. Obvious and simple, he said. 

And just there we touch on one of the main 
points in the art of the theatre. A great mo- 
ment in this art is not obvious. In the end it 
may be so, after the moment is accomplished, 
but not till then. What such a moment is, is 
not obvious, it is inevitable. 

Obvious means that the thing stands out as 
what we expected, as what would more or less 
naturally ensue. In this obviousness there is 
a sense of completeness not because the mo- 
ment and its implications are exhausted but 
because it seems wound up, finished up, or 
amazingly exploded; it seems to say to us, 
There You Have It. Nazimova in one of her 
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pieces of business in Hedda Gabler is obvious. 
It is when Hedda is left alone there in the room 
while the men go out to seek Eilert. Nazi- 
mova in this scene wears a black gown, an 
enveloping sort of robe it is. She goes over to 
the door, closed against her exit and leading 
to the world outside, and beats her hands des- 
perately against it. Then she turns and falls 
back against the door, her arms extended in 
a cross, and at this point a great splash of crim- 
son flames out where her robe falls open and 
shows its lining. You wince at the obvious- 
ness of it. Mary Garden has fine moments 
and some fine devices, but much of her busi- 
ness sticks out as mere business, focussed and 
held by her personal magnetism; and the sense 
of inventiveness protrudes rather shamelessly. 
The dullest person in the house can see that it 
must be effective. And the common stage, of 
course, abounds—and unfailingly—with a less 
inventive form of the obvious, things done 
that we all entirely expect, that we were born 
into, that are imitated or plagiarized or tradi- 


tional. 

Inevitable means quite another thing, some- 

thing that may proceed from the same source 
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as these more obvious devices but exceeds 
them. Inevitable means that it has something 
to it that we expected and yet did not expect. 
It means something that seems unescapable 
after it is done; and it bears so on the point 
to be revealed in the moment that only expert 
eyes can see it as business, the rest of the audi- 
ence take it as something necessarily there, 
which is exactly what they should do. When 
the inevitable is achieved, the moment and its 
implications are not exhausted at all. And 
they seem complete not only because they ap- 
pear to belong absolutely to the occasion but 
also because they allow for infinite radiation, 
for infinite possibilities of truth and revelation. 
A thing in acting seems inevitable because it 
surprises and satisfies us at once; and because 
it creates a something there which was not 
there before. The obvious is like the writing 
in a copy-book or like an adding-machine; it is 
all there, or it may startle and delight with its 
striking inventiveness, but so it ends. The 
inevitable is like the sun on the wall; it is sim- 
ple, complete too, but infinitely subtle, full of 
nuance, inexhaustible. Sarah Bernhardt was 
often obvious, if any one ever was; but very 
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often the obvious with her was lifted out of 
that plane by style, great recreative style; and 
real style, involving as it does the mystery of 
personality, can never be obvious. 

And great art is simple only through the 
fact that it discovers the inevitable something 
that will give it unity. 
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I REMEMBER once, on an autumn afternoon, 
seeing a matinée of poetic plays, or rather 
scenes from them, given by a group of young 
actors at a certain theatre. The plays were 
Elizabethan, scenes from Marlowe, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and the somewhat later Otway. 
There was a separate director for each drama- 
tist represented. 

I arrived late, ten minutes or so. And as 
my eye lighted on the scene I saw that a dia- 
logue had just closed; the lady stood in the 
middle of the stage and the gentleman was in 
the act of departing, moving toward a door in 
the wings. My attention was at once caught 
by his unusual movement. His hips seemed at 
each step to congeal themselves, to become 
rigid, and from this rigid pivotage the leg shot 
out toward the floor, a straight, inflexible line. 
And as the heel of each foot struck the floor, 
the impact registered in the hip above it and 
the whole body made a solemn vibration of re- 
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sistance to the trodden earth beneath. The 
nostrils, too, grew firmer. 

I watched the various scenes. The young 
ladies in them seemed to have little idea at 
all of what was to be done. You got the gen- 
eral impression that if one wears a snood like 
a lady of Marlowe’s time, one must have a 
rosebud mouth and a virginal, versified cast of 
countenance. The artistic creed set forth most 
strongly seemed to be a demonstration of the 
fact that the human body looks well enough 
without stays after all, and that if one stands 
a little sway-backed in a long white robe with 
a slanting girdle or rope of pearls around one’s 
waist and dropping between one’s knees, one 
can indicate a creditable enough figure of a 
woman. As for the verse, that was spoken 
smoothly, ravingly, chantingly, stertorously, 
or in a sublime calm above all mere meaning or 
sense, in whatever way fortune willed. But if 
the reading varied, the step was everywhere, 
the getting across the stage was always the 
same, and no artist failed to register its mea- 
sured delays and stalking rhythm. To that 
extent at least the entire afternoon was uni- 
form. 
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At last it was clear to me what this stride 
was about; this tragic goose-step, so inexplica- 
ble otherwise, meant that we were acting 
poetry. It was the gait of immortality, the 
ritual of bardolatry. And then I realized how 
well it might serve as a symbol for most of the 
trouble that blocks the way of our poetic 
drama. 

In our theatre the minute we recognize that 
a thing is poetry we make something separate 
of it. We give the poetic a sort of worship; 
which means, as Bernard Shaw said once of 
heroes, that everybody bows down to it and 
nobody does its will. To do the will of poetry 
is to take it naturally. 

But we Anglo-Saxons are a great race for 
setting things apart, for separating them from 
our plain and usual tracks. Even religion we 
tend to separate from us. The spirit of it may 
be in our daily living, but the expression, the 
celebration of it, and especially its more formal 
celebration, we set off to itself. We carry no 
chickens, ducks, or vegetables into church with 
us. 

Whereas in Italy or in Spain people come 
into the church as they might cross a street. 
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There is no change in the natural habitude of 
that more serious region. They kneel, if they 
are simple folk, with their baskets at their 
sides, and watch the heart-shaped candle flames 
on the altar ahead of them, the incense rising 
in the dusk, the motions of the priest, the vest- 
ments, the music, the words repeated over and 
over. And they know that this is only another 
department of life, in no way different from 
the rest, a part of our natures needing expres- 
sion. They know that here these motions and 
the mood of this ceremony become formal and 
graver only because they may thus become 
natural to the thing expressed; that the re- 
moteness of the expression is there only because 
in this more ultimate region of the day’s liv- 
ing there is remoteness and the simplification 
of our thought and spirit. 

And so in poetry. Acting poetic plays in 
our theatre is a kind of going to church, as we 
use the word, with all the awe, particularity, 
tedium, and unfrequentedness implied. The 
very legs of those autumnal actors were stif- 
fened with this poetic specialty, this apartness 
of verse; and with it their throats were routed. 
But in Spain the audience scarcely knows when 
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the play is prose and when it is verse, or when, 
as happens there so often, the same play passes 
back and forth from one to the other. Every 
year around Hallowe’en in Madrid Zorilla’s 
Don Yuan Tenorio is given for five nights in 
all the principal theatres. And there is no 
actor in it but goes from prose to verse and 
back again without batting an eyelash and 
with the utmost naturalness. And in Italy 
the same audience and the same actors experi- 
ence the gorgeous poetry of D’Annunzio or 
the beautiful, warm, marble quality of Morselli, 
and the realism of Giacosa and Marco Praga 
without any specializing whatever. And so 
with them the realm of poetry is ventilated, is 
healthy and natural. 

In our theatre the health and the possibility 
of creating and of acting poetic drama lies in 
our understanding one fact: that there is no 
difference in kind between what we call poetic 
and what we call prose. No difference in kind. 
We may have arrangements obviously, genres 
if you like, in verse or in prose. But on the 
whole they are related to each other, the poetic 
and the prosaic, exactly as the moments of life 
are related to each other. In life, for instance, 
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we have particular moments of deep feeling, 
say, or suspense. We do not separate these, 
hold them compartmentally off to themselves. 
What happens is a gradual heightening, an in- 
tensification of our beings. The pulse concen- 
trates its stroke, it is quicker or it seems almost 
suspended; but its existence is deepened and 
made more compulsive. The body increases its 
life, it moves toward more complete unity. The 
mind is charged with a vaster region in which 
it dilates and seems to breathe a wider air. 
The whole of us, mind, body, spirit, is driven 
toward a simplification, a oneness. We draw 
more easily and luminously a radiance from 
ourselves and from the life of the world that 
we have shared. And though all this may hap- 
pen in a graver or a lighter mood, the point 
remains the same. And that is what the poetic 
is, then, in our existence. It differs in no way 
generically from prose, exactly as the moments 
of a life do not differ in kind but only in com- 
pleteness from one another. And that is what 
the poetic is in the art of the theatre. The 
rhythm, the word, the incident do not essen- 
tially change. They are only driven down into 
their inmost substances. By a heightening in 
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vitality they are simplified; and through that, 
at the same moment they are made more sub- 
tle. They become more accurate. They be- 
come truer to the experience expressed. 

For an actor or a producer when these plays 
of the poetic sort are presented, what ought 
to happen does not necessarily mean any change 
in method as compared to the prose play. Even 
in Racine, to take an extreme case, the method 
changes only in the sense that it fits itself to 
an accepted and confessed conventionalization 
of idea and form. And in the poetic drama as 
we have it in English—in most of it at least— 
there need be no change whatever. All that 
need happen is what happens in our lives. 
Where the intensity and accuracy of effect 
approaches a larger and simpler order or a 
more passionate ornament in beauty and imag- 
ined grace, there the gesture, the delivery, the 
expression follow. Even in the reading of 
verse the same holds true; there is no distinct 
method implied or necessary. Verse requires 
a better use of the tongue, the lips, the sense 
of tempo, the vocal tone only because of its 
greater accuracy to the meaning. Good verse 
follows its content exactly. It is in form pre- 
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cisely true to its sense. To read it, then, re- 
quires no ramping about like he-muses march- 
ing to Parnassus, no startled reverence, but 
only an increased exactitude. 

For a sudden break to come into the actor’s 
life, into his brain, his spine, his knees, his 
throat, his soul, when he hits this poetic phase 
of dramatic experience, is for him to falsify 
the thing he undertakes. The only reverence 
worth while in art is not one that jerks the legs 
about, blows up the lungs and gets the soul on 
a high horse. It is a reverence that, once under 
way, is scarcely conscious of itself save for the 
quiet amplitude or the beautiful ease or ab- 
sorbing intensity or passion or elevation or 
clarity or spacious precision that has come 
into the moment. 
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Wuewn the Theatre Guild toox down An- 
dreyev’s book from the library shelf and put 
it on the stage, it presented one of the most 
charming plays of the season. Under the pic- 
turesque title of He Who Gets Slapped there 
unfolds for us a story of a wise man who, hay- 
ing found his wife and his trusted friend false 
to him and that the world did not understand 
him, comes at last and joins Papa Briquet’s 
circus. There he finds the beautiful maiden, 
Consuelo, who loves the handsome bareback 
rider, Bezano. But her supposed father, Count 
Mancini, the decayed aristocrat, a droll figure 
with his odd clothes and his pompous airs, 
wishes Consuelo to wed the baron, a fat, horrid 
man but blessed with much gold. The lion- 
tamer, Zinida, loves Bezano also, and has 
strange ideas about her red lion’s loving her. 
He—which is the name the newcomer assumes 
when he buries his life and its secrets in the 
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ranks of the circus—has the droll wish to be 
slapped; and it turns out that the audience 
thinks this very funny indeed. He falls in 
love with Consuelo, who is a simple girl quite 
unable to understand the great love of the 
poor clown or his wise quaint sayings. Finally 
the baron, since he cannot have Consuelo any 
other way, proposes marriage to her father, 
the count, who accepts with alacrity. On her 
farewell day in the ring the baron has Con- 
suelo’s whole path carpeted with red roses. 
All the circus people are invited to drink cham- 
pagne during one of the intermissions, the 
bride’s health and happiness, at the rich baron’s 
expense. But Consuelo, though too innocent 
to know what fate really confronts her with 
the loathsome baron, is hysterical when he 
merely touches her. He, the clown, seeing all 
this, gives her a drink of poison and takes the 
same for himself. And so he saves her from 
the horror of this beast that was to possess 
her, and he dies with her, happy that he can 
meet her in worlds to come and lay his love 
forever at her little feet. 

For such a story as this the acting at the 
Garrick is excellent, exactly keyed; though 
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Mr. Calvert’s rdle and his art happen to be 
such as might fit into quite another play also. 
And Mr. Simonson’s setting for all this is 
charming, the picturesque properties of the 
scene especially; though the use of different 
levels and the fine line of arches at the back 
might imply a graver and bigger idea than its 
play shows. Miss Gilmore is not an actress 
yet, for her technic is still in the schoolgirl 
stage, but she has an appealing quality and a 
genuine feeling for the tragic little life that she 
portrays. He—Mr. Bennett—is perhaps a lit- 
tle mild, but lovable and quaint and pathetic. 
Miss Westley as Zinida smokes her cigarettes, 
and swaggers about quite as a true lion 
tamer in such a romance would do. And Mr. 
Frank Reicher, in spite of his forcing all the 
time and registering too much and too often 
in a tiresome movie manner, is every inch the 
Italian count of the stage, with his walk, his 
ridiculous voice, his lofty ways. Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s Bezano smacks his lips down too much 
over his words when he talks; but he is a fine, 
strong young fellow, a hundred-per-cent man, 
just such a lover as Consuelo would choose. 
Except for a phrase now and then that 
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threatens to complicate the true meaning of 
the story, and except for a little foreign some- 
thing which even the simplest person in the 
audience scents as being mysterious and Rus- 
sian, the play sails smoothly; and if one tends 
to sag at any time into depths of perplexity, a 
single look at Mr. Reicher mincing and jerking 
about so drolly or at Mr. Bennett’s soft mass, 
will serve to reassure one of the lovable and 
engaging atmosphere of the piece. It is all as 
quaint and sad and adorable as an old fairy- 
story; the hints and mysteries and provocative 
sayings that are left here and there only add a 
certain originality and modernity. This play 
is delightful and well worth doing for itself, I 
think, and one of the best things in town. It 
is wistful and appealing all through, and, what’s 
more, it is always consistent. 

But there can be no harm surely in speaking 
also of the play that Andreyev wrote and that 
is known in Russia; or in saying that the Guild 
production is wrong, though consistently wrong, 
throughout, and that it departs from the real 
play to an extent which, if it only went in the 
reverse direction, would make it an important 
original creation. 
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He Who Gets Slapped is the story of a man, 
a philosopher, who leaves the world which has 
never understood him and which has cheapened 
all his finest thoughts—a motive that has a 
simpler parallel in his wife’s desertion of him 
for his inferior imitation—and comes to join a 
circus. Here under the clown’s ridiculous garb 
he will say his great thoughts, tell the crowd 
what wise and beautiful ideas arise in him, and 
get himself slapped and laughed at for a fool; 
when all the while the mockery and the jest 
are at their expense. In the company there is 
Consuelo, not a mere young girl, but the figure 
of all beauty, white and rose and gold, ignorant 
of the world, untouched. She is the centre of 
all the love motives in this play that turns on 
love in all its kinds; and is herself the ideal 
thing, unconscious of itself, desired by all the 
others. And there, too, is Bezano, beautiful, 
cruel, destroying, as life and passion are de- 
stroying. He, the clown, loves Consuelo for 
herself and because she is the image of all 
beauty. And in the end he kills her to save 
her from the defilement of the baron’s hands; 
and he dies with her, following beauty out of — 
the world as he had followed it all his life, and 
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slapped and jeered and misunderstood to the 
very last by the crowd about him. 

This is Andreyev’s play, a tragic fantasy 
around the ironical career that truth and dis- 
tinction meet at the hands of the common mass 
of men. He Who Gets Slapped is not a great 
play. The beginning is superb, especially the 
passages where the mysterious stranger states 
his reasons for joining the circus and his phi- 
losophy of life—difficult and suggestive pas- 
sages which seemed to be shortened in the 
Guild production—but the end of the play 
spreads out into a looser hold and—though 
this indefinable and insoluble mood may very 
well enhance a certain effect of significant chaos 
—lacks the sense of fine artistic control. So 
that it remains a remarkable second-rate play, 
but one of the most remarkable in the modern 
theatre. He Who Gets Slapped is a bitter, lovely 
thing, full of an intellectual passion in which 
all beauty is exalted and the drabness and com- 
monness of men is perpetually mocked. Its 
poetry is glowing and bitter and cruel at bot- 
tom; its pathos under the picturesque poign- 
ancy is profound and elusive and sinister, and 
the gaiety and bustle of its action is an irony 
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on the foolish stir of our living above its hid- 
den depth and beauty, the life of the soul in the 
midst of the circus. 

All this quality underlies the character of 
He himself. But would any one mistake Mr. 
Bennett for anything beyond a dear, droll, 
plump, romantic booby, never very keen, never 
very complex, never bitter and mordant, 
though very generous and arch and lovable 
and pathetic? And in the Zinida at the Gar- 
rick where is the smouldering tragic darkness 
of the magnificent animal, the command, the 
tiger burning bright? Mr. Calvert’s art is 
consummate; Mr. Travers as Jackson, the 
clown, is good in the first scene. But the worst 
acting of all, if we take the play from Andreyev 
and not from the surrounding version, is that 
of Mr. Frank Reicher. For the part of Man- 
cini, Andreyev in his directions is explicit 
enough: the count is ragged in places, macabre, 
absurd, fallen so low that the only place for 
his lording it is among these circus people. 
Mancini is used as an ironical underscoring of 
the central character; for exactly as the case of 
He, the thinker, presents a mockery of the 
mind and imagination and truth, so Mancini, 
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the nobleman, carries about him a travesty of 
fallen aristocracy, and of what happens to these 
high aristocratic qualities of pride and form and 
style in the individual himself and in the 
crowd’s opinion of them when they are no 
longer sustained by money. Mancini is a fan- 
tastic satire in black and white against the 
color of his surroundings. But Mr. Reicher 
only minces and struts around like the French 
count in old-fashioned melodrama, and misses 
entirely the deeper, grave and bizarre and 
tragic absurdity that life has come to in this 
man. 

In a sense the Guild production is more of a 
unit than Andreyev’s play. Andreyev took 
something of an old-style clown story, and 
roughened and weighted the texture with his 
extravagant comment and fecundity; and this 
Guild production smooths it back again to the 
simpler story. Nearly everything in the play 
fits together now; though it must be said that 
the resulting harmony is like reducing the wind 
and the elements of the world to a melody 
played on a music-box. 

In this pleasing fashion the performance was 
one that I enjoyed, and I am thankful to the 
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Guild for undertaking even one of the many 
plays that lie in this curiously difficult and 
modern drama. And then, having enjoyed it, 
I may remark on so perfect an example of how 
art—as well as life—tends on its weaker side 
to evade the sting of reality and truth. 
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IF you go to the People’s Theatre and then 
to the Royal, a block away on the Bowery, you 
will discover a happy kinship in the world of 
men and art. The Yiddish actors are at one 
theatre, the Sicilian at the other; and at both 
places the actor and audience are children of 
the Mediterranean. The Jews draw farther 
back in time from Asia Minor; the South Ital- 
ians have blood in them from the Greeks and 
Romans, the Africans, Saracens, Normans, 
Spanish, French, and the first island tribes, 
whoever they were; and are no more like the 
Florentines to-day than they are like the Danes 
or the Belgians. Both of these are folk theatres, 
and for that reason the elements to be observed 
in them are perhaps more fundamental; and the 
two of them together supply one of those cases 
of repetition and variation within our micro- 
cosm that can teach us so much about art. 

There is no actor at the Jewish theatre, of 
course, to compare with Grasso; though among 
its company I have seen Miss Gersten exhibit 
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a power and a terrible sincerity hardly sur- 
passed in all New York. But in both these 
theatres there is the same atmosphere of anima- 
tion, intense interest, response. In both the 
same tide flows between actors and audiences; 
both audiences give themselves to the play; 
the plays at both are melodramas and the story 
is the thing; there is the same hum of comment 
and easy judging, like wonderful children to- 
gether. Among the actors there is the same 
vividness, the same expressiveness of eyes and 
hands and shoulders. And you get the same 
sense of tremendous and inexhaustible vitality 
on the stage and in the house, the capacity for 
strong food, strong bodies, strong emotions, and 
crises of living. 

Then presently in the midst of the similarity 
the differences begin to appear. 

These people of the Jewish theatre are a 
race apart in every country they dwell in. 
They cling to their own culture. In New York 
there are eleven Jewish theatres and two vaude- 
ville houses. But the Italians, in so far as they 
are mindful of it at all, have not bothered very 
much about their racial culture. They have 
brought along bits of it with them as they have 
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brought certain vegetables, finocchi, scarola, 
and zucchini. But as for their culture it is 
safe at home; it has its own land, and they, 
like the Germans, have never been able to 
secure the career of even one theatre in New 
York permanently or as a matter of course. 
The Jews in this People’s Theatre have come 
here from lands more northern than the cradle 
of their race, and their ancient habit of living 
has been driven even farther inward. Their 
audiences like to enter seriously into the con- 
science of a play; they like the story romantic, 
of love and virtue triumphant, the villain 
blackly damned. The Sicilians take more 
simply the surface of life. Their plays have a 
way of progressing through every-day prose, 
joy, dancing, love, battle, murder, and sudden 
death without any particular comment or 
moral winding up. The God of Mercy, after 
long labor of twilights, wrongs, rough comedy, 
and ruined homes, ends with a farm scene, 
hay, milk, the hills, the child, and triple innings 
for the villain. In The Wolf there is a festa 
and flowers; the mother is in love with the 
daughter’s husband, who drives her out with 
an axe; her cry is heard, and the murderer 
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rushes through with the horror of his crime on 
every inch of him; and there the curtain drops; 
though, as everybody knows, the carabinieri 
will get him and take him to prison, unless, 
that is, he has already run off to the bandits. 
All of which sounds simple and might be 
childish but for Grasso’s magnificent art, an 
art so right, so inevitable and complete that 
nothing empty that it touches can remain so 
and nothing real elude a greater reality. No 
Jewish art could take all that so directly. The 
elements of our life, its feeling, impulses, crises, 
are taken by these Sicilians as the elements of 
nature are taken; as the lightning that scorches, 
moonlight and peace, the sun, night, darkness. 
These forces are in this Sicilian art what they 
were with the Greeks; the life of man in these 
plays strikes against passion, rage, revenge, 
hunger, and death, as nature encounters wind 
and sun and drouth and the verdure of the 
rain. | 

The Yiddish acting is more complex, and in 
that sense, at least, more modern. It has the 
realism of intense feeling, and a deep respect 
for that feeling. Its best effects come from a 
compulsive rendering of that intensity, and the 
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beauty of these effects is a spiritual beauty, 
almost without appeal to the eye. In its best 
moments it sacrifices everything to this spir- 
itual truth, and beyond that its interest in 
beauty seems comparatively slight, whether 
beauty of manner, style, or appearance. But 
the Sicilian art is more beautiful to the eye, 
with more grace, more flowing and flexible 
lines, more brightness and color in the voice 
and gestures, more abundance, as that lovely 
country has from which it comes. Compared 
to the Sicilian this Jewish art has infinities of 
mood; it has, too, more biting pain, more senti- 
ment; and it has a deep tenderness where the 
Sicilian has only the tenderness of simple affec- 
tion or erotic impulse, nothing poignant, search- 
ing, understanding, or profound. When we 
come to the other side of the picture, to the 
defect of this excellence, we find that the Yid- 
dish art on its poorer side sinks into senti- 
mentality, the mawkish, theatrical, insincere, 
tricky, and false. And it is often at the same 
time vulgar. On its poorest side the Sicilian 
acting becomes wild and childish, mere sensa- 
tion and event and explosion. But it is never 
sentimental, though it is often passionate. It 
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makes violent appeals sometimes but few cheap 
ones. And it is never vulgar, though it is bru- 
tal enough. It has the animality and refine- 
ment of nature itself. The Sicilian realism is 
open; it is easily copied after the current of life. 
In this sense it is supremely natural, the most 
natural in any theatre. Its best effects are 
this naturalness in the display of terrific pas- 
sions. 

This passionate art of the Sicilians exercises 
us without depressing us; we may shed tears 
but we are not glum about it. It may leave 
us with something of Aristotle’s katharsis, a 
purging that comes from bringing us so vividly 
into play. Or it may leave us excited, flushed, 
exhausted, as wild beasts in a cage can do. 
But it does not leave us in a mood. We may 
grieve over what has happened in the scene; 
but it will not seethe and ferment and revolt 
in our souls, and we are no more responsible 
for it socially than we are for an earthquake. 
We are stirred and shaken and aired by it as 
we are by the manifestations of nature. 

There is, too, about such an art as the Sicili- 
ans’ a certain harsh indifference that is like 
the natural world. And it is this, I think, that 
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gives it so strong a hold on the spectator, the 
sense of those bodies whose magnetism draws 
to themselves the forces of man’s life, and whose 
eloquence conveys to us man’s passion and 
fatality. At its best this Sicilian art has the 
beauty and ferocity and pathos of human life 
seen strictly as one with the earth. 
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Tue stand that the No Plays take on the 
place of actuality in the theatre is shown best 
by their ghosts. In play after play, out of 
the several hundred that the Japanese possess, 
and in almost every No translated by Fenol- 
losa, Waley, and others, the leading character 
of the piece is a ghost, is not the hero or the 
heroine about whose life and deeds the play is 
made, but an apparition. 

Seami, who was born in 1363 and who with 
his father stands at the head of the No, taught 
his pupils that in imitation there should al- 
ways be a tinge of the unlike. And to his mind 
the reason for this is that if we press imitation 
too far, it will impinge on reality and will cease 
to give an impression of likeness. If one aims 
at only the beautiful, the flower, as he calls it, 
will be sure to appear. If, for example, in the 
part of an old man the actor, merely because 
he has noticed that old men walk with bent 
backs and crooked knees and have shrunken 
frames, sets about to imitate these charac- 
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teristics, he may indeed achieve an effect of 
decrepitude, but it will be at the expense of the 
flower. And if the flower be lacking there will 
be no beauty in the impersonation. What 
this actor should study, Seami says, is that 
effect of will without the corresponding ca- 
pacity for action that shows in old age, and 
this effect will often be given best by making 
all movements a little late, so that they come 
after the musical beat. For in old age the 
limbs are heavy and the ears slow; there is 
the will to move but not the corresponding 
capacity. With this in mind the actor may 
then be as lively as he pleases. For an example 
of this search for the flower and not for the 
exact imitation in a play, take the Miidera. 
The mother, crazed by the loss of her little 
boy who has strayed away, is drawn by the 
sound of the bell over the lake and valley to 
its temple, where she finds the priests in the 
garden gazing at the autumn moon, the little 
boy among them. She is at length allowed to 
toll the bell herself, and she and her little son 
recognize each other. In this play everything 
turns on the sound of the bell, its power over 
the heart, its memory, its gentleness. But in 
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the presentation, since so much depends upon 
just that sound, there is no attempt to rep- 
resent the bell, only the movement of tolling 
it is given. 

All this is summed up in the ghosts. It is 
better, the No artists believe, to have the hero 
come again to this life, drawn by some depth 
of desire in him or in some one in the living 
world below; for in this way reality is avoided, 
the outward form is that of a ghost but within 
is the heart of a man, and out of this heart 
the actors can draw for the matter of their art 
those dreams and passions, that sorrow and 
pride and fate, whose poignant energy was 
the life of the hero’s body when he lived and 
after death the life of his soul. Freed in this 
way of the actual reality, the artist works only 
through the imagination as he chooses, aiming 
only at the beautiful. 

In the performance of the Nos, in their de- 
velopment, and in the réles, we can find an 
indispensable commentary on Greek drama. 
The Nos carry us farther than anything else 
in the theatre of the world toward a clear con- 
ception of the Greek; they carry our insight far- 
ther yet into the Greek dramatic form, into its 
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ritualistic nature, its use of the chorus, and 
the method by which its more or less fixed 
outline is filled in and developed by means of 
lyrical details. And most of all they illuminate 
the heroic character of the Greek rdles—to 
take the heroic strictly in the classical sense 
of the sublimation of the instincts of the multi- 
tude in one heroic breast. 

The Nos begin with the entrance of the as- 
sistant, the waki, the second character, who 
names himself, his origin, his destination at 
the moment. Then comes the Song of Travel, 
faintly drawn like an old painting on silk, to 
quicken the imagination so that we may travel 
with the speaker and be ready at last for the 
heroic entry. Then comes the shite, the cen- 
tral character, or rather the ghost of him, and 
tells his story. There the first part of the 
drama closes. In the second part the hero 
lives through again his great moment, the 
climax of his glory or sorrow or last struggle. 
The chorus, which has been assisting the lead- 
ing actor when the words interfered with his 
dance movements, chants a song then that 
will give us some poem that emerges from the 
story; and the hero fades from the stage. 
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The subjects for the No are widely diverse. 
There is the Atsumori, in which the ghost of the 
young hero tells of his last fight, how he turned 
back his horse knee-deep in the lashing waves 
and struck at his enemy, and how afterward 
they found him lying on the shore, beside him 
his bamboo flute wrapped in brocade. Or there 
is the play about Tsunemasa, Atsumori’s 
brother, who had died at the same battle, to 
whom the Emperor had given a lute called 
the Green Hill. And now Gyokei the priest 
is taking the lute by his master’s orders to 
dedicate it to Buddha, performing then a lit- 
urgy of flutes and strings for the salvation of 
Tsunemasa’s soul. In the flame of the candle 
burning low in the almost spent night the musi- 
cians see a shadow dimly appearing, like haze 
over the fields, they say; it is the ghost of 
Tsunemasa drawn back to the world by the 
sound of the strings. And though they can- 
not see him do it in the faint light, they feel 
him pluck the lute strings and hear the sound 
of rain beating on trees and grass. In the 
Kagekiyo there is the exquisite motive where 
the unhappy girl, whose sleeve is like a flower 
wet with rain, and who has come to seek her 
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father, once a hero, now a filthy outcast, to 
ease his shame asks him to recite the story of 
his great deeds at Yashima. There is the plot 
of the Nachi No Ki, where the hero fallen to 
poverty cuts down the sole treasures left to him, 
his three dwarf trees, the pine, cherry, and 
plum, to warm a traveller, who turns out later 
to be the Emperor. Or there is the terrific 
story of Komachi, once a court beauty, but 
scornful of her lovers, and now wandering, 
cursed, old, foul, mad. Or the Hoka priests 
who avenge their father’s murder. And there 
are plays turning on the lives of children, happy 
some of them, others bitter and sad. But what- 
ever the subject they are seen in a vision, the 
Nos, seen always poetically. They illustrate 
continuously the process by which the poetic 
mind expresses one part of the world in terms 
of another; establishes the one thing in terms 
of the whole; catches the whole in some one 
happy instance; and thus reveals that kind of 
radiance of all things among themselves which 
poetry is. 

But it is by all odds the security of their 
essential character that makes these plays 
most interesting. Nine out of every ten of 
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them, however good or bad otherwise, main- 
tain this essential character of dramatic design. 
They evince a remarkable proportionment of 
words, movement, scenic stage details, an 
emphasis and a pattern of their own; and 
through all this they attain to a singular free- 
dom. Through this they are apart from all 
immediacy. Through this they are enabled 
not to depend on any direct attack on our emo- 
tions but rather to avoid it—“in plays,” Seami 
says, in his book on the No, “where a lost child 
is found by its parents the writer should not 
introduce a scene where they clutch and cling 
to one another, sobbing and weeping... 
plays in which children occur, even if well done, 
are always apt to make the audience exclaim 
in disgust: ‘Don’t harrow our feelings in this 
way.” Through this security of an essential 
character of their own, these plays are as in- 
dependent as a print of Hokusai’s. All reality 
of men and actions and material objects is 
made to become theirs before these plays can 
use them, to suffer translation into their own 
terms, men and actions and objective realities, 
inns, palaces, temples, waysides, thrones, are 
turned into dreams, and dreams into reality; 
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the human face in characters where a due de- 
gree of emotion will be passed, is hidden under 
the motionless and subtle incantation of the 
mask; and even the identity of the actor hero 
himself is translated into the convention of the 
chorus, who take his words from him and speak 
them for him when the fit moment comes. 
And whether we think them great works or 
not, we should have to be very ignorant of the 
- fundamentals of dramatic art not to see the 
singularity and integrity of these plays so 
securely achieved that they need no heavier 
device than the dropping of the flute note at 
the end of a phrase, which always before went 
up, not down, to show that the scene is ended. 
And finally, to leave aside the dramatic essence 
and the rest of it, there is something in the 
general, all-round quality of these old pieces 
that is itself like a flute note, and that is like 
the oldest painting of China, from whose poetry 
in fact the poetry of the No derives: a kind of 
strange, high, meagre delicacy and fortitude of 
the heart. 
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ComBinaTIons of operas are usually hit-and- 
miss affairs; but when Mr. John Alden Car- 
penter’s Birthday of the Infanta, with the décor 
by Mr. Robert Edmond Jones, was given after 
I Pagliacci, with the traditional setting, the 
contrast was luminous. Following the Si- 
cilian story with its hot loves and fierce dra- 
matic lyricism, its tawny and blue and crimson 
world, and its tawdry and mediocre scene, 
The Birthday of the Infanta brought a strangely 
different atmosphere. In all of it there was no 
sex, no glare. Against the passion, laughter, 
revenge, and death of those strolling players 
it set up the thin and innocent life of a little 
Princess of twelve and her court in the midst 
of the rich, hard magnificence of the circum- 
stance about them. We see first the garden 
courtyard of the palace. On either hand the 
high walls rise, flat spaces with long heavy 
mouldings, gray varied to darker and more 
ashen tones. To the left at the head of a flight 
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of steps a door, very high, with an inspired 
touch of grayish white in the baroque metal 
awning across the curve of the top; and dark- 
red curtains showing through the glass at the 
sides. Across the middle of the scene and be- 
tween the two walls, a sort of raised terrace 
and balustrade connecting them, and tothe back 
a high iron screen through which appear the 
Spanish mountains, a violet silhouette hardening 
to blue against the cold gray-rose of the sky. It 
is all grave and austere and cruel and lovely, 
elegant, rich, and superb, this place where the 
child Princess and her court will make their 
festival. And the music meanwhile in that 
opening moment is austere, a little thin, it is 
innocent, lonely, continuous; and now and then 
it hints at the grotesque and the poignant and 
the frail tragedy to come. 

The Infanta enters through the great door; 
her court surrounds her. They bring in gifts; 
a chest with a gown, brocade banded with gal- 
loons of gold; a huge silver cage with strange 
birds; a painted casket with a doll in a green 
farthingale. There is a birthday cake with 
lighted candles, there are mock rope-walkers, 
jugglers, and a mock bull-fight, when the ladies 
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have taken their places on the terrace to see. 
And then last they bring in the grotesque. 
He is Pedro the dwarf and hunchback. He 
looks strangely about him, crooks his head, and 
begins to dance about for the court. He is 
perplexed, a lonely, vague, ashen little figure 
amusing the fine company, and clinging to the 
balustrade as he reaches out his hand to the 
Princess above him. The Infanta and her 
court withdraw. And as the scene ends Pedro 
eludes his guard, gets his crooked legs through 
the door just in time, shuts it in the guard’s 
face, and escapes into the palace. 

The curtain rises then on the palace vestibule, 
lofty, with a high door looking out on the same 
cold-rose sky as before, across a terrace prome- 
nade. The scene there in the palace is crimson 
and gray, dull rose, gold, black. Candlesticks 
with their huge candles stand ten feet high, 
and there are two mirrors higher still. The 
grotesque enters; he is awestruck by the splen- 
dor around him, and then he sees the mirrors. 
Then, as in Oscar Wilde’s story, he sees himself 
for the first time in all his ugliness and de- 
formity; and dances a frenzied dance until he 
falls dead. After a little the Princess comes in, 
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touches him and calls him to dance for her. 
But he does not waken, and she sees that he is 
dead. She lays her red rose on his cheek. They 
draw her away as the merrymakers from with- 
out appear in the door. 

All this innocent and grotesque, sombre, 
ornate gaiety Mr. Carpenter expressed, so 
austere is his music at times, so macabre, so 
hauntingly elaborated, so wistful, and so finely 
withdrawn. This music of the Infanta has 
none of the fury of sex in it, for the lives that 
it reveals have an ironical innocence and formal- 
ity; but in them and in their music as well there 
is the shadow of what will mature into passion. 
The imagination of the music constantly ap- 
pears; it sustains a modern quality through- 
out; it has the excitement of poetic sincerity, 
and it carries the whole piece toward some- 
thing that is unescapably drama. 

Mr. Robert Edmond Jones’s contribution to 
The Birthday of the Infanta if not more sig- 
nificant than his Macbeth was more complete. 
It was the most distinguished thing that he 
has done so far, it seems to me. And it is, more- 
over, a fine case to take as an illustration of a 
point that is clear to very few people and that 
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concerns the art of the theatre as an art strictly 
to itself. This—to be repeated over and over 
again—the art of the theatre is not a mere 
combination of any particular things, setting, 
actors, recitation, literature, for example; it is 
a distinct and separate art. It may be com- 
posed of many things, but it is none of them. 
Nothing that goes to compose this art remains 
as it was before becoming a part of it. The 
actions represented by the actors are no longer 
life but action out of life restated in terms of 
the mood of the play, the dramatic moment, 
the scene, the characters present. Buildings 
are no longer architecture, but architecture 
seen in these new terms. Drama is not litera- 
ture, but literature in terms of the theatre. 
The art of the theatre has ultimately its essen- 
tial character, and differs from painting, litera- 
ture, architecture, and all its contributory arts 
as they differ from one another in the essential 
character that sustains and perpetuates each 
one of them. For every art justifies its exist- 
ence by the fact that it expresses what nothing 
else could express. The difference between a 
thing said in one art and said in another implies 
the fundamental difference in the two arts, and 
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this difference of theirs measures their inability 
to express exactly the same thing. But what 
that separate art of the theatre is, can be more 
easily illustrated than defined. As an illus- 
tration of it, then, in one single respect out of 
the many involved, take the setting for the 
Infanta. 

Nowhere in Spain have I seen buildings like 
these. But I have seen in Spain that character 
of sterility, of color and mass. I have seen 
that barbaric and cruel barrenness of sheer 
walls emerge, though any amount of rococo 
and baroque or plateresque ornamentation had 
been superficially laid on to soften the aspect 
of it. And I have seen in Spain this cold ele- 
gance pushed to the romantic; as in the Es- 
corial, where Philip’s simplicity becomes at 
length a glowing and sinister affectation. The 
cLaracter of Mr. Jones’s settings, then, per- 
fectly expresses the Spanish instinct which all 
over Spain we see translated by her architec- 
tural artists into the actuality of buildings. 
But that is not the important point just here. 
So far these settings of Mr. Jones’s may have 
become architectural art, it is true, but they 
are not necessarily the art of the theatre. The 
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important thing to be said here is that this is 
not architecture but a translation of architec- 
ture into theatre terms. 

The same is true in a region even more dif- 
ficult perhaps, and certainly more elusive, the 
costumes. These costumes in the Jnfanta 
were not particularly interesting as repro- 
ductions of Spanish fashions toward the end of 
the seventeenth century. I have seen much 
better copies than they were or tried to be. 
And they were not mere clothes such as we used 
to see in a careful Clyde Fitch production, or 
garments that were costly enough and exactly 
borrowed from history, as in Miss Doris 
Keane’s Czarina, or as Mansfield used to have 
with his famous copies of Beau Brummel’s 
buttons and jewelry. None of these things. 
These costumes for the Infanta were distin- 
guished because they were Spanish seventeenth- 
century costumes seen superbly in terms of the 
theatre. They would suffer heavily—as they 
ought to do—if taken out of their present 
employment. They are inseparable from the 
whole, and in themselves they are moving and 
exciting. 

There are three high spots dramatically in 
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The Birthday of the Infanta. The third and 
last of them is at the death of the dwarf, the 
very end of the play; and here the scene sub- 
ordinates itself; it only envelops the action in 
a towering, rich shadow, and leaves the mo- 
ment to the music, whose language best suits 
its poignant necessity. But the drama of the 
two others is almost entirely created by the 
setting. One of these places is where against 
those iron bars and the hard mountains beyond 
them, the Princess and her ladies in their citron 
color, their crimson, blurred saffron, rose and 
white, gold, silver, and black, sit on the balus- 
trade above the courtyard, and the little hunch- 
back below in his pallor and drab and green 
reaches up his lean hands toward the dazzling 
splendor of them. And the other and still 
more dramatic incident—and more simply 
achieved—is that earlier moment when the 
little Princess enters that great door, and stands 
there under the height of it and at the top of 
the steps leading down, a figure like a doll in 
all that relentless magnificence and order, sym- 
bol of the tragic puppetry of all life in the midst 
of time and the world’s vastness, her grave 
and delicate little body borne along in those 
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billowy, great skirts as her heart is borne on 
the waves of the music. 

And, finally, this achievement in the décor 
for The Birthday of the Infanta, illustrates re- 
markably how in the art of the theatre, pre- 
cisely as in other arts, say music, painting, 
poetry, the reality must be restated in terms of 
the art concerned before there is any art at 
all. It must have the charm of presence and 
absence, as Pascal said of portraits. An ele- 
ment must be there which was not there before. 
It must be incredibly translated into some- 
thing else; it must be the same and not the 
same, like the moon in water, by a certain 
nameless difference born anew. 
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Mapam_e: Weare told here that you are com- 
ing and that you are not coming. I saw you 
some years ago in La Gioconda, in Paolo and 
Francesca, in La Citta Morta and in Magda, be- 
fore you withdrew from the stage. A..d now that 
you have returned to the theatre and are playing 
in Genoa and Turin and Florence, we are hop- 
ing in America that you will come again. We 
hear that you go on the stage with only the 
glamour of your intense sincerity, without any 
puppetry, without make-up, with your gray 
hair, admitting life as it stands in you under 
the sad laws of time, and showing to all who 
will read it there the writing on you of your 
real and ideal living. One knows that you 
would do that, that like a great artist you would 
admit your medium for what it is and work 
within it. 

Those who have never seen you, madame, 
have heard how you played. They have heard 
how you seemed to put into the art of acting 
a modernity so simple and translucent that it 
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seemed as old as the theatre. They have heard 
of the oneness of your art, the quiver and di- 
rectness of your playing. They have heard 
how single your quality was, though the rdles 
might vary, as the light is single in which the 
various world is revealed. They have noticed 
that people who have understood you wish 
somehow to protect you, as if one were shy 
about your exquisiteness. And they have 
seen your photograph. 

The face, madame, that they see there holds 
them. It has something more moving than 
the more immediately poetic or outwardly 
beautiful can be; what this face has is a kind 
of realism of tragic beauty. It has in it the 
thing that is most terrible and that we worship 
in life, that last and exquisite thing in life, a 
supreme response to it. We look at your face 
and feel that a sob is there, but withheld 
through the force of the general and universal 
poignancy and tragic intelligence behind it. 
Madame, whenever I read Dante, the picture 
of you keeps coming before my eyes. 

The reader of our English poetry coming 
fresh on Dante for the first time, turns his hun- 
gry and astonished eyes on a passage like that 
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of the two lovers who went together and seemed 
so light on the wind; and reads 


“Amor condusse noi ad una morte,” 


and then Francesca’s words when they read 
how the beloved smile was kissed by such a 
lover, and this one who never should be divided 
from her kissed her mouth all trembling, 
“Quando legemmo il disiato riso 
esser baciato da cotanto amante, 


questi, chi mai da me non sia diviso, 
la bocca mi bacié tutto tremante”: 


And a long way farther on in the book he comes 
on those lines about human desires and the 
end of day, the hour when longing returns to 
sailors and penetrates the heart, intenerisce il 
core, the day that they have said good-by to 
their sweet friends; and the new wanderer, /o 
novo peregrin, is pierced with love if he hears 
far-off bells that seem to weep the dying day. 
And the reader is amazed. Never before has 
he read anything in poetry so close, so free, so 
tender and direct and pitiful and exact. 
Madame, that poetry has the permeation, 
the tender exactitude, that is your art. And 
like that poetry it might have happened yes- 
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terday, it might not happen until to-morrow, 
the thing I remember as your acting. 

Madame, we need you in America to remind 
us that for every man there is only his kind of 
truth to make in the end any sense for him. 
The only purpose for him is that which, to use 
Dante’s phrase, will give him wax to light him 
tohis summit. The rest is competition, tricks, 
unrest, and satiety without exercise. You 
force into everything the soul of its reality; 
and so expose its truth or its incapacity and 
falseness. Whatever kind of part you take, 
romantic, rollicking comic, poetic, or highly 
naturalistic, you give the same truth to it by 
living out and bringing to completion its char- 
acteristic quality. Your art is your own per- 
petual dilation of reality. You have no false 
purposes, you never conclude, you never solve, 
you only create and reveal. Most of all, ma- 
dame, our young actors need you. 

These young actors, plenty of them, have 
talent, have dreams. But they are confused. 
They see promiscuous advertising and press 
comment that seems to assure them that they 
may follow as great artists actors who have 
nothing to go on but personality, insolence, 
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ignorance, or superficial charm or good luck. 
These young actors have few good models of 
anything except success. They hear on all 
sides that acting copies nature, that their busi- 
ness is to reproduce what they see in life. And 
so they try, the better of them, to copy nature 
before they have eyes to see it with. They 
are given parts that seem by mere resemblance 
and the accident of individual characteristics 
to fit them, and they are kept in these parts. 
They are told practical points and try to carry 
those points out in order to carry themselves 
over the footlights and beyond to the electric 
signs over the doors. These young actors want 
to get on, that is only human. But they need 
to learn to express what they themselves have 
to express; they need to lean on life, not on 
expedients. They need to see that in you al- 
ways there is something that the great artists 
must always have, something that baffles, 
something withheld. What we get in you, 
madame, is only the echo of all you are. And 
this will teach them the emptiness of the poor 
little show of themselves that they make. You 
are the artist and the performance is yours; 
but behind all that, as the world of nature is 
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behind a flower, is you. You are an actor but 
first you are yourself. 

Madame, you can teach these young actors 
what realism is. They are confused. Half a 
century of prose and thin science and problems 
have taught them that realism is the matter- 
of-fact, the provable and visible and imme- 
diately logical. They think that realism is 
brutality, is the journalistic, the photographic 
or the drab. In modern drama they have 
learned a self-conscious social sense; they be- 
come not so much artists as they do judges. 
Those who cannot create have been obliged to 
solve. 

Madame, you know what realism is. To 
you, from the very start, the theatre, as Huys- 
mans said of schools in literature, is neither 
realistic nor poetic; it is only good or bad, true 
or false. Your realism has commanded both 
sides. The stubbornest realists found it true 
beyond their wildest preaching and formulas. 
What you gave them they could never have 
discovered but could always recognize. The 
poets flocked to you because your kind of truth 
was theirs; like them, you created a soul in 
reality. 
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Madame, your realism does not accept the 
surface of things and does not accept your 
own body, but forces these toward a more in- 
tricate and luminous expression of the life 
hidden within. Your realism begins with the 
pressure of life from within out, the permeation 
of the entire object with its spiritual actuality. 
And so in your art feeling becomes plastic, as 
if you were the sculptor of your own soul. One 
seems to see in your presence radiance, spirit, 
something like music and falling wind, a strange 
identity with trees and air and light. But at 
the same time one seems to hear the sound of 
the blood in your veins. Your words seem to 
come to us through your blood. The under- 
lying, intense, and most urgent and beautiful 
precision of your art gives us the tremendous 
shock and quiver of life. And to such a realism 
as this, a formal or poetic art comes as natural 
as a gesture to a living hand; it meets no sud- 
den break, but is a consummation of the truth 
that was present, though in a less degree, from 
the very start. From your Hedda Gabbler to 
your Francesca would be a continuous line. 

Madame, you, of all artists in the theatre, 
know that, seen most deeply, life becomes a 
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dream; there is so much of our own reality 
added to it that nowhere out of ourselves can 
it exist. And your kind of realism easily be- 
comes mystical; it renders everything, and be- 
cause it is so exact, so patient and so infinite 
can give back their mystery to things and make 
them like a dream again. 
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